-for Keeping Plant and Office Clean! 


_ Use Lighthouse Cleanser for the heav 
AS a ROR (7 & y 
ee gel duty work, the cleaning of floors, especially 
7 we ers \ tile floors, and lavatories. It is an abrasive 
pee cleanser. 


oo Use Lighthouse Washing Powder for the 
SST ANT ATTZAUTENEHTE TURNS = lighter work—the general scrubbing and 
WY JN cleaning, and the washing of woodwork. It 
, is a soap product. 

Quality and price are an induce- 
\ ment in both these products. Four 
hundred Branch Houses in 

sure speedy delivery. 
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— eects a) For more detailed — 
\ as to price, quality, delivery, 
Ls yh, -_ | / to Pp quality, delivery 


etc., just drop us a line. Armour 
scone y and Company, Industrial Soap 
Ve Yr Oa Dept., 1355 West 31st Street, 


Civ Te u _ if 4 Chicago. 
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Two letters from Fred W. Baldau & Co. 
about the “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 


sy Feb. 16, 1926. 





In February 

"Sometime ago we installed one of your 

1926 new 43B BUFFALO Silent Cutters which has 
proven very satisfactory. 


The letter at right "In our thirty-five years' experience we 
A have used several different makes of cut- 
was received ters and we find that yours cuts the meat 
finer and does not heat it. This enables 
from us to make a much better quality and there- 
fore we are able to get a better price for 
Fred W. Baldau our products than we ever have before. 


& Co. "We are in hopes in the near future to 
Boston, Mass. place another one like it in our sausage f Pe 
kitchen. We are very well pleased with it." ont 
, tain 
Manufacturer of (Signed) Fred W. Baldau & Co. volur 


QUALITY 
SAUSAGE 
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In February 


1931 


the letter below simile 


was received from | | 
In « 


the same firm |@ antl 
commen — it ad 
| their 

the ; 

Feb. 10,1931. vray 


"The new No. 43B Silent Cutter that you recently installed ae 


in our plant is giving us perfect satisfaction in every respect. its ide 
"We certainly would recommend this new machine, for it has tising 


speed, and it produces an exceptionally good article." each | 
(Signed) Fred W. Baldau & Co. Hino 
0 I 

the ps 
These letters speak for themselves! aging 
usin 
perish 


_ JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO..,50 Broadway, Buffalo, N:Y.,U.S.A. [Bw 
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Attractive Packages and Wrappings Prove to Be 
Silent Salesmen for Meat Packer 


Packages with plenty of sales 
appeal and a brand name synony- 
mous with quality are pretty cer- 
tain to insure a good and steady 
volume of business. 

This is true especially in the 
meat industry where packaging 
on an extensive scale is a rela- 
tively new development and where 
the packer only recently has at- 
tempted to carry his brand name 
on a large number of products all 
the way into the consumer’s 
kitchen. 


Lard has been packaged in con- 
sumer sized containers for a long 
time. Sliced bacon was the next 
product to enter the package field, 
followed by such specialties as 
fresh pork sausage, frankfurters, 
dried beef, fancy cured butts and 
similar meat cuts and products. 


Packaging Fresh Meats 


In other words, both the packer 
and the sausagemaker have found 
it advantageous to standardize 
their products and package them, 
the added cost resulting from 
wrapping and packaging being 
taken care of many times over > 
the resultant better product, 
its identification, and in the cc lg 
tising value to the packer that 
each package carries. 

So successful has the packag- 
ing of the less perishable meats 
and meat products become that 
the packer is now looking to pack- 
aging to do for the fresh meat 
business what it has done for less 
perishable meats. 

It is not improbable that pack- 
aging may do even more, as it will 
enable the packer to identify 


every kind and quality of meat 
and guarantee to the consumer 
that she is getting just what she 
pays for. 

Identify Beef Quality. 

Cow beef, for example, will be sold 
for what it is. There is nothing wrong 
with cow beef, but it does not belong 
in the highest grades and should move 
at price levels commensurate with its 
quality. The cow is designed primarily 
as a milk producer hence does not pro- 
duce such quality in meat as the well- 
finished young steer whose sole excuse 
for existence is as a meat producing 
machine. 

But think of the gullible consumers 








Packers’ Convention 
At New York 


The 26th annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers will 
be held in New York City, 
October 16 to 21. 


The new Waldorf-Astoria has 
been selected for convention head- 
quarters, a forty-two-story build- 
ing now approaching completion 
which will be the new home of 
what is perhaps the most famous 
hotel in America. 


- Sectional (departmental) meet- 
ings will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, October 16 and 17. 


Regular convention sessions will 
be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
October 19-and 20. 


The Eighth Conference of Ma- 
jor Industries will be held on 
Wednesday, October 21, at Co- 
lumbia University under the aus- 
pices of the University and the 
Institute. 























who buy “prime native steer beef” out 
of meat shops that have never handled 
anything but cow beef! 

This is only one instance of what 
the extension of packaging into the 
strictly fresh meat field could do for 
the ultimate consumer. If Mrs. House- 
wife wanted a rib roast but was not 
prepared to invest the necessary 
amount of money in it to get prime or 
choice beef, she could get a cheaper 
roast, guaranteed by a packer jealous 
of his reputation, to be of the kind and 
quality shown on the package or wrap- 
ping in which the meat cut was con- 
tained. 

On the other hand, if she wanted the 
very best that could be bought, she 
would have the packer’s guarantee that 
she was getting it and would not be the 
victim of ignorance, indifference or ac- 
tual dishonesty on the part of the sales 
person. 

Attractiveness Prime Requisite. 

Thus, while at the present time pack- 
aging has only an entering wedge in 
the great volume of fresh meat busi- 
ness, many indications point to its early 
widespread adoption. The packer can 
see more and more the advantage of 
carrying his name and his quality 
guarantee into the consumer’s home. 

In the field of cured meats and sau- 
sage it is not now so much a question 
of whether or not bacon, dried beef, 
sausage and similar products will be 
packaged but how they will be pack- 
aged to meet the competition offered 
in this ever-widening field. 

This competition is in the kind and 
attractiveness of the package or wrap- 
ping. Few packers would take a chance 
on the quality of product packaged. 

Keen competition already has arisen 
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between packages and packaging ma- 
terials. Those materials or packages 
that result in maximum eye appeal and 
whose costs are consistent with the 
sales value of the product, are in the 
lead. The question every packer is ask- 
ing himself is, “What kind of a pack- 
age will sell the most product for me 
and give me the best margin of profit ?” 

One packer has solved this problem 
to his satisfaction in the use of car- 
tons, cans, parchment paper, transpar- 
ent paper and advertising twine. He 
packages sliced bacon, frankfurters, 
different kinds of fresh sausage, dried 
beef, “daisy hams” and lard primarily. 

How and Why Durr Packages. 


This is the C. A. Durr Packing Com- 
pany of Utica, N. Y. This company has 
designed an individual as well as a dis- 
play carton of uniform color, a special 
shade of green being used as a back- 
ground coloring for each. Other colors 
are used in the designing of an attrac- 
tive and appealing display carton that 
may be used to advantage by every 
dealer. Each carton features the name 
“Durr” and the trademark “Mohawk 
Valley.” 

In commenting on their reasons for 
packaging and the methods pursued, J. 
M. Snyder, treasurer of the Durr com- 
pany, said: 

“In order to compete with the ever- 
changing methods, of merchandising, 
and packaged products and to satisfy 
the housewife’s demand for small quan- 
tities of attractive appearing foods, the 
C. A. Durr Packing Company has 
evolved a complete line of packaged 
meat items in attractive display car- 
tons. 

“Sliced bacon, frankfurts, pork sau- 
sage items, dried beef, daisy hams and 
lard are among the items that this com- 
pany has wrapped or packaged and is 
selling in attractive display cartons. 
The small unit package appeals to the 
housewife. The package, itself, is 
brought vividly to her attention by 
means of the attractive display carton, 
which is displayed in the dealer’s store. 
The display carton also serves another 
invaluable purpose in that it adver- 
tises the company and the company’s 
trademark; as it is readily given costly 
display space in the dealer’s store. 


Durr Trademark Featured. 


“All cartons are manufactured with 
the thought of familarizing the house- 
wife with the Durr trademark and 
name. The color scheme and design of 
each carton are identical with the ex- 
ception of the name of the item the 
carton contains. The company’s color, 
a special shade of green, is used as the 
background coloring for each carton. 
Other colors are used with the thought 
of making an attractive and appealing 


Durr Pa Co., U' 
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Silent Salesmen 


s of cartons used by the C. A. 
tica, N. ¥. 


Three t 


This company has experimented with 
display cartons and proved their advertis- 
ing and sales value, 





One-pound carton of country style pork 
Sausage designed for display purposes. 
The carton is parchment lined. 





This large display carton contains six 
“daisy hams” each wrapped in trans- 
parent paper, tied with advertising twine 
and tagged. The trademark, name of the 
company and product name are promi- 
nently displayed. 











Another type of display carton a bir 

n @ - 
this company merchandises franks 
s. to a car- 
Each 
method of packaging is designed to meet 


ra. are packed loose. 
on, 
in 1-lb. packages packed 6 Ib 


ton, also in %-lb. and 1-lb. cans. 


special consumer needs. 
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display carton that may be used, to ad. 
vantage, by every dealer.” 

The company’s sliced bacon ig 
wrapped in printed transparent paper 
in pound and half-pound packages and 
packed in cartons each containing six 
pounds of sliced bacon. 

Pork sausage is packaged in two 
ways. One half and one pound pack- 
ages are wrapped in transparent paper 
and packed six pounds to a carton, 
This product is also merchandised in g 
one-pound carton, the links being 
packed in parchment lined display 
boxes. 

Some Packaged Products, 


Dried beef, also, is handled in two 
ways. The loose sliced beef is mer. 
chandised in 3- and 5-lb. cartons lined 
with parchment while quarter pounds 
are wrapped in printed transparent 
paper and sold in a 5-lb. carton. 

“Daisies” are wrapped in transparent 
paper, tied with an advertising twine 
and tagged with a special trade mark 
tag. Six daisies of average weight are 
packed in each carton. 

Frankfurts are marketed by this com- 
pany in cans of % Ib. and 1 Ib. each. 
They are also marketed in 1 Ib. pack- 
ages packed 6 to a carton. These are 
wrapped in either parchment or trans- 
parent paper. 

All cartons used are the display type, 
showing the complete trade mark and 
name. The company finds that the 
majority of retailers will place sucha 
display carton in a prominent place 
on their shelves or refrigerator count- 
ers, where the advertising properties 
of the carton play an important part 
in silently selling and advertising’ its 
contents. There are a few retailers, 
they find, who will remove the in 
dividual packages from the cartons ir- 
respective of their display value to the 
retailer. The number of these, how- 
ever, is decreasing rapidly. 

Packaging Pays. 

The Durr company’s cartons are 
manufactured by the Lowman Folding 
Box Company of Syracuse, whos 
knowledge of packer’s requirements, 
Mr. Snyder says, enables them to pre 
duce very satisfactory cartons at nomi- 
nal prices. 

The C. A. Durr Packing Com 
has capitalized on its brand name 
quality product all the way to the 
mate consumer. They have found that 
it has paid because their packages 
display cartons are shown in tho 
of stores and consumers have 
acquainted with the green carton bear 
ing the Indian head and have formel 
the habit of asking for these 
“The result is increased adve 
ge and increased sales at small cost, 

r. Snyder says. 

Auwaaive wrapping and packagingis 
an advertising aid of which more & 
tensive advantage could be taken to the 
profit of the packer, the retailer and th 
consumer. 
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Humidity and Its Relation to Cooler Problems 


Excessive Shrink, Slimy Meats, etc.,Can 
Be Prevented with the Proper Relative 
Humidity and Adequate Circulation 


Today the meat industry rec- 
ognizes quite generally that these 
three factors must be given con- 
sideration in cooler design if best 
results are to be obtained. 


Proper temperatures. 
Right degree of humidity. 
Adequate air circulation. 


When mechanical refrigeration 
first came into use in the meat 
packing industry, and for many 
years thereafter, temperatures 
were the outstanding considera- 
tion. 

Need for proper degree of hu- 
midity and air circulation was 
not understood. The result was 
much loss through excessive 
shrink and discoloration of prod- 
ucts, or wet and dripping rooms 
and slimy meats. 


Development of brine spray re- 
frigeration and its rather general 
adoption helped conditions consid- 
erably. It made meat plant ex- 
ecutives realize the importance 
of humidity and air circulation in 
conditioning and holding meats. 


Good Results from Sprays 


Recently there has been a trend 
toward the elimination of brine 
spray lofts, and the installation 
directly in the coolers of sprays 
either in the form of side or in- 
dividual sprays. 

In addition to saving space 
formerly occupied by the loft, 
other advantages are claimed. 
Among these is better control of 
temperatures and air circulation, 
resulting in more rapid cooling, 
less shrinkage, reduction of odors 
and better conditioning of meats. 

Some meat men and engineers 
believe further improvement in 
cooler results is possible. 


They are looking forward to 
the use of mechanical equipment, 
perhaps, automatically-controlled, 
Whereby the humidity and air 
circulation can be maintained 
within close limits, changed as de- 
sired to meet the needs of the 
particular kind of product in the 


cooler, and varied to fit require- 
ments, 


With such control further 
worth-while savings in shrink 
might be made, and another for- 
ward step taken in handling and 
storing meats. 


In the following article humidity and 
air circulation in coolers are discussed by 
a_well-known' refrigerating engineer. 
While the subject is not considered from 
the standpoint of meats alone, the under- 
lying principles are given considerable 
attention. 


Humidifying Coolers 
By Milton W. Browne. 


Until comparatively recently, the 
meat packing industry did not appre- 
ciate the necessity for the proper de- 
gree of humidity and adequate air cir- 
culation in meat coolers. Low temper- 
atures alone were depended on for re- 
sults. 

Today it is recognized that a rather 
high degree of humidity and air cir- 
culation uniformly distributed through- 
out all parts of a refrigerated room 
are just. as essential in the successful 
handling of all perishable food products 
as is low temperature. 

Temperature Governs Humidity. 

Humidity is moisture. It is meas- 
ured by “relative” humidity as it re- 
lates to temperature, the difference in 
the readings of wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers giving the percentage of 
humidity. The nearer together these 
two readings can be carried in coolers 
without visible moisture, the better it 
will be for the perishable food products 
stored in them. 

The amount of water vapor the air 





will sustain is governed entirely by the 
temperature of the air. If the temper- 
ature within a refrigerated room is 25 
degs. Fahr., the air will hold 1.51 
grains of water per cu. ft. If the tem- 
perature is 30 degs. Fahr. the air will 
hold 1.94 grains of water per cu. ft. 
However, should the temperature be 35 
degs. Fahr. the air will then hold 2.37 
grains of water per cu. ft. 

Thus it can be seen that the amount 
of water vapor the air will sustain 
within refrigerated rooms before be- 
coming saturated is governed entirely 
by the temperature of the air. 

Air is peculiar. No one can see or 
feel it unless you move or it moves. It 
is like a sponge, always absorbing all 
of the water possible. Water is seldom 
pure. It has an affinity for odors and 
is always ready to absorb any with 
which it comes in contact. In a cold 
storage or refrigerated room, odors be- 
come mixed in the air and are carried 
in suspension in the upper levels 
thereof. 

Water, like air, has peculiar charac- 
teristics. The chief difference between 
water and water-vapor is in form. 
Water is a liquid; water-vapor is a gas. 
They are alike in every respect, with 
one exception. Water can be seen; 
water-vapor is invisible. 

Circulation Prevents Excess Moisture. 

A pound of water evaporated into 
water-vapor will still weigh exactly one 
pound. But the vapor may occupy 
many times more space than the liquid. 
The air can absorb only a certain quan- 
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PERISHABLE FOODS KEEP LONGER UNDER PROPER COOLER CONDITIONS. 

With forced air circulation and humidity control in coolers, condensation and 
accumulation of excess moisture, foul odors and mold are eliminated. Perishable 
foods under such conditions can be kept longer in prime condition.. The above sketch 


shows a Browne forced air and humidity control system instailed in a cooler. 
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tity of water-vapor before it becomes 
saturated and can hold no more. 

Under the common method of circu- 
lating air in coolers by gravity con- 
densation and accumulation of excessive 
moisture prevail. Dampness, mold and 
early deterioration of the products in 
the cooler result. 

With forced air circulation and 
humidity control in coolers condensation 
and accumulation of excessive moisture, 
foul odors and mold in coolers is pre- 
vented. 

Furthermore, with air circulation and 
humidity control it is possible to keep 
perishable food products in reasonably 
prime condition in coolers from 30 to 
90 days longer than is possible without 
these aids. 

At the freezing temperature of water, 
32 degs. Fahr., air can sustain 1/267 
of its weight in water vapor. For 
every increase in temperature of 17 
degs. Fahr. its sustaining capacity is 
doubled. 

What Happens to Beef. 


The temperature of beef carcasses 
when received in the cooler from the 
killing floor is 103 degs. Fahr. These 
are usually halved and often, particu- 
larly in the better grades, these halves 
are wrapped in cloths which previously 
had been soaked in hot water. When 
applied to the carcass each cloth con- 
tains about 2 lbs. of water. 

It is of considerable importance to 
the appearance and the quality of the 
meat that this increased moisture be 
extracted rapidly from these cloths, and 
that the temperature of the meat be 
decreased quickly. The more rapidly 
these operations can be performed the 
longer is the period extended in which 
the meat can be kept in prime condition. 

Through the use of modern methods 
of forced air circulation and humidity 
contro] the extraction of this excessive 
moisture can be accomplished in two 
hours, and the temperature of carcasses 
reduced from 103 to 50 degs. Fahr. 
within five hours after they have been 
placed in the chilling room. 

This rapid withdrawal of heat and 
excessive moisture from the meat with- 
out the accumulation of excessive mois- 
ture on the carcasses makes it possible 
to carry the meat in a reasonably 
prime condition for a longer period than 
would otherwise be possible. 








Whenever the humidity in a cooler is 
too low, deterioration of meat begins 
immediately as a result of a loss of 
moisture. If the humidity is too high, 
without proper air circulation and 
humidity control moisture will be de- 
posited on the products, thereby making 
conditions favorable for the growth of 
mold and bacteria. However, this con- 
dition will not result if the air is prop- 
erly circulated throughout the room. 

Circulation~Reduces Power Costs. 


Engineers know that the more rap- 
idly air passes over refrigerating coils 
the less power is required for refrig- 
eration. 

Observation and experience have 
demonstrated that the difference in 
temperature between gravity air circu- 
lation and forced air circulation is 10 
degs. Fahr. If the temperature of a 
room under gravity air circulation is 40 
degs. Fahr., the temperature could be 
lowered to 30 degs. by forced air circu- 
lation without any increase in power. 
Proper methods of air circulation and 
humidity control will also reduce refrig- 
erating power costs, in some cases as 
much as 25 to 30 per cent. 

To obtain the best quality meats not 
only pure air and unvarying tempera- 
tures must be maintained, but the 
humidity must be properly controlled 
at all times throughout all parts of the 
refrigerated rooms. 

Air clarification may be obtained by 
forced circulation and humidity control 
and by swiftly passing the air over re- 
frigerating pipes. Removal of odors 
and moisture from air within refrig- 
erated rooms may be accomplished by 
the rapid cooling to below the dew- 
point. 

Maintenance of the desired moisture 
content of air required to successfully 
keep meats in fresh prime condition 
may be obtainable through modern, 
scientific methods and by taking the 
following factors into consideration: 

1—Quality and condition of animals 
at time they are killed and carcasses 
are placed under refrigeration; 

- 2—Rapid extraction of heat and ex- 
cessive moisture; 

3—Proper, even temperature; 

4—Correct, relative humidity, pure 
air circulation, evenly distributed 
throughout all parts of refrigerated 
room. 

Air Conditioning a New Industry. 

Air conditioning is a special problem 
separate from the field of refrigeration 
where it had its origin. New as it is, 
air conditioning has, perhaps, the great- 
est possible future of any allied to re- 
frigeration and the conservation of 
meats and ali other highly perishable 
food products under refrigeration. 

Air conditioning within refrigerated 





HUMIDITY CONDITIONS IN COLD STORAGE ROOMS VARY WITH 
TEMPERATURE, 


With a wet and dry bulb thermometer at hand, the air condition in a cold storage 
room with a temperature of 35 degs. can be determined from the following chart. 


For example, if the difference in temperature readings is 3 degs., the chart shows 


that the relative humidity is 73 per cent, the 
1.7, the total grains of water per 50,000 cu. ft. o 
d the gallons of water are 1 29/56. 


per 50,000 cu. ft. are 12.14, an 


course vary with the temperatures at which the room is kept. 


REFRIGERATED ROOMS—50,000 cu. ft. 


Depression wet bulb D.P. 0.5° 1° 
Reiative humidity 100% 95% 91% 
Grains water per cu. ft. 
air 2.4 2.3 2.2 

TOTAL grains of water 

(Absolute Humidity) 120,000 115,000 110,000 
Pounds of water 17.14 16.43 15.71 
Gallons of water 21/7 23/56 127/28 


(Copyri¢ht, 1930, by Milton W. Browne, Kansas City, Mo.) 


room are 85,000, the pounds of water 
These values of 
The chart follows: 


Temperature—35° F. 


1.5° 20 2.5° 3° 3.5° 4° 
86% 82% 17% 73% 68% 64% 
2.1 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.6 1.5 
105,000 95,000 90,000 ,000 80,000 75,000 
15 13.57 12.86 12.14 11.43 10.71 
1% 139/56 134/56 129/56 13/7 119/56 


ains of water per cu. ft. of air are - 
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rooms is the science of mechani 
controlling temperature, humidity, pur. 
ity and movement of the air. The 
sibilities of controlling odors, as well as 
humidity, temperature, and circulati 
are enormously important and of im. 
mense value to the packinghouse and 
cold storage industries. 

Meats require the utmost care 
attention on account of their 
perishable nature and because 
must be protected from unsanitary con- 
ditions, foul odors, irregular tempera. 
tures and improper humidity. Below 
is shown the percentage of water and 
solid content, which various meats 
contain: 


Water. Solids. 
1. Fresh Beef (fat)... 51% 49% 
2. Beef (lean) ....... 12% 28% 
3. FER 61% 
4. Lamb and Mutton... 58% 42% 
a. BIR 63% 37% 
B.ED cs smeseiewas 46% 54% 


Meat products become easily conta- 
minated from foul odors, improper han- 
dling or storage conditions. Pure air, 
uniform temperatures, and proper hu- 
midity are most vital for their success- 
ful storage. 

Chill Room Temperatures, 

The temperature of chilling rooms at 
the time meats are received from the 
killing room should be as near 40 degs, 
Fahr. as possible, with a very rapid air 
circulation over the refrigerating coils, 
When products have been cooled to 50 
degs. Fahr., they can be transferred to 
the holding or sales coolers. These 
should be carried at a uniform tempera- 
ture of 31 degs. Fahr., with a relative 
humidity of 89 per cent. This percent- 
age of humidity, together with pure air 
circulation, is very essential in order 
to keep the meats in prime condition 
and to keep shrinkage at a minimum. 

Eggs are one of the most profitable 
commodities that can be handled under 
refrigeration, yet on account of their 
peculiar characteristics, they are one of 
the most difficult to successfully carry. 
An egg is 70 per cent water and 30 per 
cent solid. hen fresh the shell is 
covered with a thin coating of albumen 
to give it protection from absorption 
and foul odors. Its shell being porous, 
the egg is most sensitive to odors and 
unfavorable storage conditions, such as 
too high or too low humidity, and im- 
pure air within the storage room. Pure 
air and proper humidity control solve 
the problem of carrying eggs success- 
fully under refrigeration. 

At the time they are placed under re- 
frigeration the temperature of cen 
usually range from 70 to 90 degs. Fahr, 
depending of course upon the season of 
the year, and the weather conditions. 
The temperature generally main’ 
in refrigerated rooms wherein eggs ate 
placed is between 30 and 32 degs. Fahr. 
Thus it will be seen that the difference 
between the temperature of the product 
and the temperature of the room varies 
from 40 to 50 degs. Fahr. 

The progressive packer and whole 
saler will readily admit that it is truly 
a false economy to defer adopting up 
to-date methods in the handling of their 

meat products and other commodit 
under refrigeration. The satisfaction 
which comes with the realization 
having furnished superior products 
providing the public with foods in the 
best possible condition, in addition to 
the savings and benefits which 
soon reimburse one for the expense 
modern equipment. 
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Meat Price, Meat Volume and Uniform 
Inspection Discussed by Institute Head 


A graphic picture of the de- 
cline in meat prices during the 
year, of the volume of meat neces- 
sary to supply consumers’ needs, 
and the many types of inspection 
resorted to to guarantee a whole- 
some meat supply was sketched 
by Wm. Whitfield Woods, presi- 
dent of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers in a recent talk be- 
fore a group of consumers in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Speaking of the decline in 
wholesale meat prices, Mr. Woods 
said: 

“As consumers, you will be interested 
to know that most meats are now whole- 
saling at the lowest levels they have 
reached in several years. 

“In the case of dressed beef, whole- 
sale prices show declines of 25 to 34 
per cent as compared with prices at 
this time in 1930, the declines varying 
according to weight and quality. In 
general, the choicer grades have de- 
clined slightly less than the other 
grades. 

“Dressed veal prices are from 18 to 
23 per cent lower than a year ago. 

Sharp Declines Registered. 

“Pork also is wholesaling at levels 
that, in the case of many cuts, are 
greatly lower than at this time last 
year. Fresh skinned shoulders, for ex- 
ample, are 36 per cent lower than a 
year ago, and fresh butts are 32 per 
cent lower. Fresh loins are from 12 
to 18 per cent lower, the heavier loins 
showing the greatest declines. 

“The wholesale prices of smoked 
hams are from 11 to 25 per cent lower 
than they were a year ago; bacon 9 to 
23 per cent lower, and smoked picnics 
30 per cent lower. 

“Lard is from 12 to 20 per cent lower 
than it was a year ago. 

“Except for one or two grades, lamb 
is wholesaling at levels that are slight- 
ly higher than a year ago, when prices 
were at abnormally low levels. Lamb 
was the first meat to show the sweep- 
ing declines which have occurred in the 
case of other meats within the last 
year. Present prices of lamb are still 
relatively low. 

“Figures on retail prices of food com- 
modities, issued by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show that 
meats and lard also have declined sub- 
stantially at retail, as compared with 
the price level which existed at this 
time last year.” 

Meat Consumed in St. Louis. 


Sketching briefly the relative amounts 


of each kind of meat consumed per 
person annually, Mr. Woods said: 

“If it can be assumed that the people 
in St. Louis eat meat at the same rate 
as the people of the United States as 
a whole, then you and your fellow citi- 
zens, on the average, eat about 329,000 
Ibs. of meat and lard in a day. This 
quantity is made up approximately of 
149,000 lbs. of pork, 115,000 lbs. of beef, 
and 16,000 lbs. each of veal and of mut- 
ton and lamb, along with 33,000 lbs. of 
lard. 

“At the same rate, St. Louis in a 
year would eat about 56,000,000 Ibs. of 
pork, some 41,000,000 lbs. of beef, be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 lbs. of 
veal, about the same quantity of mut- 
ton and lamb, along with more than 
11,000,000 Ibs. of lard. 
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Many Kinds of Inspection. 


Mr. Woods then turned to the matter 
of inspection and pointed out the many 
different types of inspection prevailing 
throughout the United States, the fact 
that farm slaughtered meat had no in- 
spection, and the desirability of uni- 
formity in this important service 
throughout the country. 

“If St. Louis uses such quantities of 
meat, it is apparent that the country 
as a whole utilizes an even larger sup- 
ply,” he said. “This supply is inspected 
in various ways. Some of it is munic- 
ipally inspected, some of it is inspected 
by state governments, some of it is in- 
spected by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and some of it is not in- 
spected at all. 

“Several different kinds of factors 
determine the character of inspection. 
One of these is the inspection ordinance 
or statute itself. Another is the sort 


(Continued on page 55.) 


Timely Subjects Scheduled for Discussion 
at Institute Divisional Meeting 


Pertinent subjects of interest 
to the Eastern membership of the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers will be discussed at a division- 
al meeting to be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvenia, New York City, 
Friday, May 15, according to an 
announcement issued this week 
by President William Whitfield 
Woods. 

The completed program for the 
meeting, which is given below, 
will consist of discussions of per- 
tinent subjects of interest to 
members by the president and 
staff directors of the Institute. 

The morning session will begin at 
10:15 A. M., eastern daylight saving 
time, and the afternoon session at 1:30 
P. M., eastern daylight saving time. 
A special luncheon for those attending 
the meeting will be served by the hotel 
between the two sessions. 

In a bulletin to members of the In- 
stitute, announcing the meeting, Mr. 
Woods states: 

“It is one purpose of the divisional 
meetings to bring members of the In- 
stitute staff in closer contact with the 
members of the Institute. In the case 
of this particular meeting, a larger 
number of staff members than usual 
are available for participation in the 
program because one or two of them 
will be in the East on other business at 
the time of the meeting. Such meetings 
should enable the staff to assist the 
members in getting most out of the 
services of their Institute departments.” 


Program Full of Interest. 

B. C. Dickinson of Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, is chairman of the divi- 
sional committee of Division I. Other 
members of the committee include F. S. 
Snyder, of Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & 
Doe, Boston; George A. Schmidt of 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; and W. 
F. Schlucerberg, of Schluderberg- 
Kurdle, Baltimore, Md. 

President Woods states that members 
anywhere, or their representatives who 
may be in the East at the time of the 
meeting, are cordially invited to attend. 
The program follows: 

Morning session. —‘“The Packers, 
Their Products and the Public,” by 
Wesley Hardenbergh, vice president and 
director, Department of Public Rela- 
tions and Trade, Institute of American 
Meat Packers; “Informal Discussion of 
the Code of Trade Practices and of the 
Way in Which it is Working,” by Wm. 
Whitfield Woods, president, Institute of 
American Meat Packers; “Prices, 
Stocks and Prospective Supplies of 
Livestock and Meats,” by Howard C. 
Greer, director, Department of Mar- 
keting, Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Afternoon session—‘How to Save 
Real Money in Purchasing Equipment 
and Supplies,” by H. L. Osman, direct- 
or, Department of Purchasing Practice, 
Institute of American Meat Packers; 
“Cutting Losses and Inventory Gains 
From October First to Date,” by How- 
ard C. Greer, director, Department of 
Organization and Accounting. 
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HAVE YOU A NEW IDEA? 

It may be a prize idea. You can’t 
tell, so be sure to enter it. 

New ideas, new equipment, new im- 
provements are sought for entrance in 
the prize idea contest conducted an- 
nually by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

Entries for the 1931 awards are now 
being made and the Institute points 
out that this is a good opportunity to 
encourage employees to further effort 
in improvement and in new invention. 

In an urge to the membership to en- 
courage their employees by entering 
these new ideas, it is asked if there are 
employees who have 

1. Made any improvements on pack- 
inghouse machines? 

2. Adapted to packinghouse use ma- 
chines used in other industries? 

8. Improved the quality or appear- 
ance of product through new methods? 

4. Improved arrangement of ma- 
chinery in any department? 

5. Designed any safety devices? 

Employees who have made improve- 
ments and have not brought these to 
the attention of their executives should 
do so at once so the ideas can be sub- 
mitted to Henry D. Tefft, director of 
the Institute’s department of packing- 
house practice and research, who is in 
charge of the prize idea contest. 


a 
APRIL MEAT REVIEW. 


Declines in the wholesale prices of 
dressed beef featured the meat trade 
during April, according to a review of 
the live stock and meat situation is- 
sued today by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Prices of smoked and 
fresh pork products were fairly steady, 
but all cuts of pork and beef are now 
wholesaling at levels substantially 
lower than those prevailing at this time 
a year ago. 


A comparison of prices of some. 


meats at the close of April with those 
of the same period last year show the 
following declines: dressed beef, from 
27 per cent to more than 32 per cent 
lower at wholesale, according to grade 
and weight; veal, 27 per cent lower; 
fresh meg loins, from 10 per cent to 
more than 15 per cent lower, depending 
on weight; smoked hams, 14 to 20 per 
cent lower, and smoked picnics about 
30 per cent lower. 

e export trade in April was not 
quite as large as the March trade, and 
on the Continent prices of most prod- 
ucts declined somewhat from the pre- 
vious month. 

In the domestic market, trade in pork 
products was fair. The Easter ham 
trade was good, and post-Easter trade 
was substantial with prices practically 
— to those prevailing at the first 
of the month. Prices of picnics de- 
clined during the period. 

Demand for fresh pork products was 
fairly good and showed strength as the 
month closed. Prices showed a gradual 
decline until the final week of April. 
With lighter receipts at the close of the 
month, prices strengthened. Lard 
moved fairly well during the month, 
but the price declined somewhat. 

Sales of dry salt meats were sub- 
stantial, but prices declined and now 
are more than 25 per cent below those 
of a year ago. 
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Sales of boiled hams were light but 
showed some seasonal improvement. 
The sausage trade showed some im- 
provement. 

Receipts of hogs at twenty principal 
markets were lighter than in March 
and lighter than in April a year ago. 
Average live hog prices declined dur- 
ing the first three weeks of the month, 


~then strengthened, but dropped sharply 


as the month closed, approaching the 
season’s lowest level. 

Marketings of cattle at twenty prin- 
cipal markets were heavier than in 
March and in April last year. 

There was a fair demand for dressed 
beef during the entire month with a 
seasonal preference shown for hind- 
quarter cuts. In spite of somewhat 
more brisk demand than in March, the 
dressed beef trade was sluggish and 
prices oe lower than in the pre- 
ceding month. 

The demand for hides during April 
was very quiet, and prices moved lower. 
There was a little better demand for 
leather than in March. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs for the 
month of April at twenty principal 
markets were heavier than for the same 
month in 1980 and considerably heavier 
than in March. There was a fair de- 
mand for dressed product during the 
entire month. The wool market was 
rather quiet with firm prices, pickled 
skins sold at slightly higher prices than 


in March. 
—— 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on April 
29, 1931, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
— 22, 1931, or nearest previous 

ate: 
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ie 
Kroger, G. & B.61,é 
Libby McNeill. .12,950 
MeMarr Strs... 


Nat. Fd. Prd. A. 
Nat. Leather... 


Safeway Strs... 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Com. 
pany recently declared a cash dividend 
of 25c per share payable June 1, 


on common stock of record May 19, 
1931; a dividend of 1% per cent on the 
first preferred stock, payable July 1, 
1931, to shareholders of record June 20, 
1931; and a dividend of 1% od cent on 
the second preferred, payable Au 
1, to shareholders of record July 2], 
First National Stores have purchased 
for cash the business of Economy 
Stores Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Eighteen 
units doing an annual business of 
$500,000 are included in this purchage, 


a as 


NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION,” 


Standard Brands, Inc. and subsidiaries 
report a consolidated net income of 
$4,054,588 for the first quarter of 193], 
after expenses, minority interests and 
federal taxes but before profit and logs 
items. In the first quarter of 1930 the 
company earned $3,496,226. These 
earnings include the results of o 
tions of the German and South African 
subsidiaries of the Royal Baking Poyw- 
der Co. for the three months ended 
January 31 of both years and the 
lish subsidiaries for the two months 
ended February 28, 1931, and the three 
months ended March 31, 1930. 

National Biscuit Co., including the 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., reports net 
income of $4,840,670 for the first quar- 
ter of 1931, after taxes, and other 
charges. This compares with a net 
income of $4,665,616 for both companies 
in the first quarter of 1930. 

Net profit of the Childs Company for 
the first quarter of 1931 amounted to 
$198,384 after depreciation, taxes and 
other charges compared with $877,334 
for the corresponding period of 1980, 


Beatrice Creamery Company has 
offered to purchase the assets of Con- 
solidated Dairy Products Company of 
New York on the basis of one 
Beatrice Creamery for each ten 
of Consolidated Dairy common stock. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


A profit of $608,817 is reported by 
the Beechnut Packing Co. for the 
quarter ended March, 1931. This is 
after charges but before provision for 
federal taxes, and compares 
$614,031 in the same period of 1930, 

American Hide and Leather reports 
a net loss of $197,329 for the thirty-six 
weeks ended March 7, after deprecit- 
tion, interest and reserve for taxes 
This compares with a net profit of 
$179,911 in the similar period of 1990. 
In addition to the net loss the com 
pany has set aside $500,000 for adjust 
ments and revaluation of inventories. 

United States Leather Company ft 
ports a net loss of $348,009 for th 
quarter ended March 31, 1931, after d 
preciation, taxes and other charges 
This compares with a net profit ¢ 
$176,328 for the same quarter last yeal 


a wren 
SMALL PACKER PROSPERS. 


The San Luis Packing Company, 0 
of the small valley firms in Colorad 
reports an increase of 250 per cent ® 
its business during the past 
years. Sales ‘in 1930 totaled $2620 
and in 1923 $107,000. 
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A Panacea for the Meat Packer 


The meat industry has been laboring under 
serious handicaps which the industry itself has 
had practically no part in imposing. Its raw ma- 
terial supplies are average, operating conditions 
are good and the general set-up to serve the con- 
sumer is one of the best and most economical 
provided by any basic industry. 

The industry is suffering from slow consumer 
demand. Meat is one of the principal foods of all 
the people and when the consumer has the money 
to buy, meat is among the first of the foods pur- 
chased. 

The number of unemployed workers has 
reached into the millions. The bulk of these have 
reduced their food needs. In addition each has an 
average of two dependents thus increasing by 
three fold the number of consumers on a reduced 
food budget. This has made serious inroads in 
the market for meat. 


The packer finds himself in a difficult position 
because livestock continues to come to market 
just as though demand for meat were the same 
as in periods of maximum employment. Live- 
stock being highly perishable must be manufac- 
tured into meat without delay. A few meat cuts 
are in immediate and continuing demand. The 
balance must be held until consumptive needs will 
absorb it. In the meantime the packer is tying 
up great sums of money in his storage stocks 
with no definite assurance as to when these can 
be realized on. 

The much discussed lowered wage scale with- 
out increased employment will not improve the 
situation. If lowered wages could be accompanied 
by the inclusion of more wage earners, increased 
buying of necessities would soon be realized. If, 
however, the same number of people are required 
to do the same amount of work for less pay, there 
is a psychological reaction which immediately re- 
sults in a decline in the rate of expenditures al- 
ready being made. 

The payment of stock dividends is vital but 
still more vital is the employment of a large num- 
ber of people. Employment insures buying and 
buying, in turn, insures prosperity and stock divi- 
dends. Industry and business would do well to 
consider increased employment in conjunction 
with lower wage and salary scales. 

All of this is of vital importance to the meat 
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packer for his is one of the first industries that 
will feel the influence of increased employment. 
His major relief must come from without his in- 
dustry and he can well advocate and work for 
everything that will speed that relief. 


The Outlook in the Hog Market 


Hogs have been the most profitable crop the 
farmer has produced this year even though prices 
have averaged lower than in many years. Feed 
has brought a better return when fed to hogs 
than when marketed as grain. 

This being true, it hardly seems likely that hog 
production has been curtailed, consequently a 
good crop of hogs logically can be expected dur- 
ing the balance of the year. Shortage in supplies 
is hardly to be anticipated, especially when con- 
sidered in relation to total consumer demand. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates 
that the crop for the balance of the year, ending 
October 1, 1931, will be 1,000,000 head tewer than 
in the same period last year, provided slaughter 
during the first six months of the present crop 
year shows the same relationship to the total 
year’s slaughter as the average of the past three 
years. 

It is doubtful whether during this 3-year period 
hogs have been as profitable to the farmer, rela- 
tively, as they have been this year. Consequently 
the million decline in market receipts may not de- 
velop. In fact, there is not a little reason to be- 
lieve that hog production may show an actual in- 
crease. 


Whether an increase or a decrease occurs dur- 
ing the balance of the crop year, it will be neces- 
sary to buy hogs on the basis of the domestic 
outlet. Total exports of pork products continue 
low. Last year they were the lowest in 30 years. 
There seems little immediate prospect for im- 
provement due to heavy European production. 

In the domestic market increased employment 
will result in quick increases in consumption of 
pork meats, but it is a good deal of a question 
whether such increases as occur can do more dur- 
ing the balance of the crop year than improve 
the outlet without materially changing the price 
level of products. 


The general economic situation is one of vital 
interest to packers. Trends in this situation 
should furnish the packer his guide in deciding 
on the volume and cost of his hog purchases 
rather than day to day fluctuations in receipts 
and market prices. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Painting Steelwork 

A packer who evidently takes con- 
siderable pride in his plant is seeking 
information that will enable him to get 
better value from his paint purchases. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We spend considerable money each year for 
paint and painting. We do not regret this, but 
we think it is possible we are not.getting the 
paint value we should, particularly on iron and 
steel work. Can you give us any suggestions that 
may enable us to prolong the times between 
paintings? 

One thing is important in painting 
iron and steel. This is the proper 
preparation of the surface before the 
paint is applied. When a good job is 
desired on iron and steel that has been 
neglected, it should cost more to make 
the surface ready for painting than to 
paint it. Therefore, it is good economy 
to repaint before rust and corrosion 
has set in. xs 


All rust, scale and grease should be 
removed from steel before the priming 
coat is applied. If this cleaning job is 
not thorough the repainting will have 
to be done sooner than should be neces- 
sary. Thorough brushing with a wire 
brush is probably the most effective 
way to get a clean surface. 

Three coats are usually applied to 
iron and steel—primer, second and 
finish. Usually a rust prohibitive paint 
is desired for the primer coat. Red 
lead and linseed oil are generally used. 


If desired, 5 per cent of litharge may | 


be added. A gallon of this paint should 
cover 700 or more square feet of sur- 
face. 

The same paint may be used for the 
second coat. Some believe that better 
results can be obtained by mixing 
equal parts of the priming and finish 


coat. A better bond will be secured if 
a little turpetine is added to the 
mixture. 


The choice of the finish coat depends 
on whether long life or appearance is 
the more important. If appearance 
comes first any of the better paints on 
the market may be used. Where long 
life is the prime requirement, graphite 
of good quality mixed into the paint 
with linseed oil and about 20 per cent 
by weight of volatile and dryer’ will 
give a good finish and long life. 

The aluminum paints are becoming 
quite popular in many meat packing 
plants for many inside and outside 
painting jobs. This paint is attractive 
and has a long life. In addition it has 
other qualities, including low cost over 
a term of years, that commends it to 
the packer. Aluminum paint should 
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not be put on by one not familiar with 
applying it. The safe plan is to ask 
the-manufacturer for specifications for 
mixing and applying and take pains to 
see that these specifications are fol- 
lowed to the letter. 

—&—_ 


Frankfurt Shrinkage 


A sausagemaker is having trouble 
with some of his frankfurters looking 
dry and shrunken, while the bulk of 
them remain perfectly smooth. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with our frankfurts 
drying up. When they come out of the sausage 
room they are plump and fully rounded, but the 
following morning they seem to dry up. It is 
only some of them that do this. 

We use 30 per cent veal, 20 per cent pork and 
40 per cent lean beef trimmings. 

After coming out of the smokehouse, these 
franks are cooked and then chilled. They are 
stored at a temperature of 40 degs. F. 

From what this inquirer states of his 
difficulty it would seem that he is using 
some “short” meat. This is beef which 
has been improperly cured or is tainted 
or has been burned in either the silent 
cutter or chopper by lack of sufficient 
ice or dull knives. Such meats have 


lost their absorptive and binding quali- 


Smoking Bacon and 
Hams 


Many inquiries have been 
received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for smoking 
methods for cured meats. 
Full directions for soaking 
and smoking S. P. meats 
have been published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
together with a summer 
smoking schedule for all 
products, giving hours in 
smoke and approximate 
shrinkage. A table of prac- 
tice in wrapping meats also 
was given. 

A reprint of this may be 
had by subscribers by filling 
out and sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, together with 
a 2c stamp: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprint on SOAK- 
ING AND SMOKING MBATS. 


NQ@ME ..cccccccccccccce ecccce eoces 
AGdress ......-.200- ecccccccccccce 


Enclosed find a 3c stamp. 
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ties and frankfurts made with them 
will show a tendency of excessive 
shrinkage. 

It is suggested that this inquirer 
check up on his sausage department 
and see that the meat is right. 

It is not stated whether all of this 
meat is cured or whether some part of 
it is fresh meat. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that some of it is cured and only 
a percentage of fresh meat included, 
It is good practice after the meat is 
stuffed to let the sausage hang in the 
cooler over night, and the next morning 
let it stand in natural temperatures for 
a short time before putting in the 
smokehouse. 

Some of the shrivelling complained of 
may be due to the exposure of the 
product to draft after it leaves the 
smokehouse and before cooking. Sheep 
casing product is very susceptible to 
draft, which causes it to shrivel or 
wrinkle. 

Smoked cooked product like frank- 
furts or bologna should not be stored 
in temperatures as low as 40 degs. The 
temperature of the store room should 
not be permitted to go below 45 degs, 
and 50 degs. is better. When it is held 
in too low temperatures the product is 

likely to mould and slime when packed. 
= ee 


Pickling Pork 
How should pork be pickled when 
packed in small kegs? A packer writes 
regarding this as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please describe the best method of pickling pork 
in small kegs. Also please tell us the strength of 
the salt solution to be used on this pork. 


There are different ways of packing 
pork in small kegs. If the inquirer 
wishes to make a plain pickle pork, use 
80 per cent plain salt solution. The pork 
should not be cut in too large pieces, 
not over 3 to 4 lbs., and 2 to 3 Ib. sizes 
make a better seller. 

Before packing the pork in the keg, 
see to it that the keg is washed cleat, 
then put a small amount of salt in the 
bottom, pack the pork in layers ani 
sprinkle salt on each layer. Do no 
pack the pork too solid, but see that 
there is enough room for the pickle ® 
cure the meat. Use 5 gals. of picklew 
each 100 lbs. of meat. 

If the inquirer wishes to make a god 
tasty piece of pickle pork, take 
gals. of 70 deg. plain pickle, add 2 
Ibs. of curing sugar and 5% Ibs @ 
saltpeter. Mix well and add enough 
water to bring the strength of the solt 
tion down to 65 degs. This will 
a very nice pickled pork. 
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Spicing Pickled Products 


How should pickled lambs’ tongue 
and pickled pigs’ feet be spiced? A 
producer of these products writes re- 
garding them as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We manufacture pickled pigs’ feet and lambs’ 
tongues, but use old-fashioned methods. The trade 
is demanding better quality with taste. We be- 
lieve we have quality but we can not produce the 
taste similar to competitors’ products on this 
market. We use 45 grain vinegar and spice the 
product with allspice after it is put in the jar. 
What can you suggest? 

This inquirer gives no detail as to his 
method of handling these products, but 
if he wants to improve the flavor, feel- 
ing that he already has quality, he may 
proceed as follows: 

Lambs’ tongues should be cured 
in sweet pickle of 60 to 65 deg. strength, 
leaving them in pickle from 15 to 20 
days. At the end of the curing time 
take them out and soak in water two 
hours, then cook at 180 degs. for from 
1% to 2 hours, depending on size. 

Then put the tongues in cool water to 
chill and place them in the cooler over 
night. After they have been well 
cooled, put them in a 45 deg. acid 
vinegar. Any good vinegar will do. 
Let them stand 10 days, then repack 
in the containers in which they are to 
be sold. 

For spice use a few red pepper pods, 
whole coriander seeds, allspice and bay 
leaves. If handled in this way the 
product should have the flavor you are 
looking for. 

Some packers cook the spice in the 
vinegar then pour this over the tongues 
or pigs’ feet while it is still hot. The 
vinegar should contain a little sugar as 
this takes off the sharp vinegar flavor. 

Pigs’ feet may be handled in much 
the same way, using bay leaves, cori- 
ander seed and a few cloves. 

fo 


NET REPLACES STRING. 


A net designed for use on big 
bologna and similar products that re- 
quire wrapping with twine has been de- 
vised recently which is believed to make 
possible a considerable saving in labor 
and materials. 

This “net” is made of twine and is 
very sturdy. It can be used many times 
over and can be washed as often as 
necessary. It is so made that it can 
be slipped over the product readily, 
the draw string at the top pulled and 
the product hung on the stick. After 
the sausage has been smoked and 
cooked, the nets are removed with little 
effort and sent back to the sausage 
kitchen for further use. ; 

The net is designed to completely 
eliminate loss of product through 
breakage, it. being claimed that each 
22-in. bung can be filled with 10 Ibs. 
of product without breakage. 
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Operating Pointers 


Por the Superintend the En- 
Gineer, and the Master Mechanic 


CYLINDER LUBRICATION. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M, E. 

Meat plant engineers are often non- 
plussed when it comes to cylinder lubri- 
cation, and one can’t blame them. They 
don’t know whether or not the oil is 
doing its work properly. They wonder 
how to go about it. Many so-called 
first class central power plant engineers 
are just as much “up a tree” in this 
respect as is the packinghouse man. 

Here is a method for determining 
whether or not a cylinder is properly 
lubricated. The idea originated with an 
engineer friend of mine. He was get- 
ting ready to examine a _ cylinder 
preparatory to a test on a new lubri- 
cant that he was going to try out. This 
is the plan which came to him and 
which he adopted: 

When the head of the cylinder was 
removed the walls and head of the pis- 
ton looked well lubricated and were 
pronounced by the operating engineer 
to be in “excellent condition.” My 
friend took four pieces of white paper 
and asked the engineer to rub them 
horizontally on the top, sides and bot- 
tom of the cylinder, reaching as far 
back as possible. These pieces of paper 
were then marked “Top,” “Bottom,” 
“Right Side” and “Left Side” to cor- 
respond correctly with actual condi- 
tions. They were also dated. 

While this particular cylinder wall 
or surface seemed to be well lubricated, 
very little oil appeared on the four 
pieces of paper, and the oil was of a 
rusty color. After the new lubricant 
had been in use for three weeks they 
repeated the operation, and the differ- 
ence in the two sets of papers was so 
great that the engineer unhesitatingly 
remarked that he then had ten times 
more oil on the cylinder walls than 
before, notwithstanding the fact that 
the feed of the lubricator had been cut 
down to feed one-third as much oil as 
previously. 

Shortly after that my friend had oc- 
casion to open another cylinder. This 
was on a new machine which had been 
running but six months. When the 
head was taken off the engineer re- 
marked that he could not ask for bet- 
ter lubrication. To my friend the cylin- 
der seemed well lubricated also but he 
used the paper test and had the engi- 
neer himself do the rubbing. 

The paper was applied to the top of 
the cylinder first and to their amaze- 
ment the paper showed practically no 





Does This Happen 
In Your Plant? 


Nosing around the plant, this is 
what an observer saw: 

Sending the condensation from the 
cookers down the sewer, instead of 
back to the boiler room. 


sor thing heey observer saw bel 
to ere next week. Are yOu among 
guilty? 
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oil at all. The sides were a little bet- 
ter, and there was too much water in 
the cylinder to make the test on the 
bottom. They then repeated the test 
and the papers came out almost entirely 
free of oil. The engineer remarked 
that he was glad he had made the test 
as it convinced him that the cylinder 
was not being properly lubricated. 

This method of testing cylinders may 
be crude and probably not the best, 
but it is simple. The information is 
passed on for whatever good it may be 
to others. 


CONCEIT BREEDS ACCIDENTS. 


Conceit, which has been blamed for 
many shortcomings in man, is now 
coming to be recognized as of prime 
importance in causing automobile ac- 
cidents, according to Dr. Paul Schroe- 
der, Illinois State Criminologist, who 
recently addressed a group of traffic 
men at the Midwest Safety Conference 
in Chicago. 

“It is the ego-eccentric man, rather 
than the man of low intelligence, who 
is unfit to drive an automobile,” said 
Dr. Schroeder. “An appreciation of 
the rights of others on the highways 
appears to be a more important quali- 
fication of a driver than even normal 
intelligence.” 

Dr. Schroeder recently made a study 
of the records of all prisoners at the 
state penitentiary at Joliet, Illinois, 
who had been convicted of man- 
slaughter with an automobile. 

“These men were all of average in- 
telligence and average physical fitness,” 
he said. “They were not idiots, they 
were not cripples, their vision and 
hearing were good, and they were not 
drunkards. In nearly every case, how- 
ever, I found marked traits of selfish- 
ness. The men were entirely self- 
centered and suffered little or no re- 
morse for having killed a fellow human 
being. Even in their prison life they 
had little regard for the feelings of 
others.” 

The opinions formed from these 
studies were strengthened when Dr. 
Schroeder began probing into fields 
other than his own. A study in De- 
troit of 100 traffic violators showed, 
among other things, that only three 
had serious physical defects, only one 
was subject to epilepsy, and one was 
insane. These facts give the lie to 
the idea that anyone of normal intelli- 
gence, and in good health, can drive 
an automobile safely. 

“The striking thing about this study 
was that most of the violators were 
old offenders,” said Dr. Schroeder. 
“The entire group averaged 2.4 pre- 
vious offenses, either traffic or other- 
wise, per man. 

“This fact indicates that the ‘acci- 
dent repeater’ exists on the highways 
as well as in industrial establishments. 
Certain drivers just naturally have a 
flair for getting into trouble—they are 
more prone to accident than others. 

“The experience of a commercial or- 
ganization recently came to my atten- 
tion. Upon scrutinizing its records, it 
was found that only 8 per cent of the 
truck drivers employed by the firm 
caused 52 per cent of all accidents re- 
ported. This small group of drivers 
represented the emotional, self-centered 
t ? 
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ICE Be DRY ICE ———- OR 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


WHICHEVER YOU USE --- DRY: ZERO 
SAVES YOU 42 TON IN BODY WEIGHT 


The Giffel Body Mfg. 
Co. designed and built 
this attractive body for 
Emge & Sons. Four 
inches of Dry-Zero were 
used for the insulation. 


Increase your payloads one-half 
ton each trip, without a cent of 
added expense for fuel, tires or 


wear and tear. INSULATING | MOISTUR icHt | Other material. Millions of feet 
Dry-Zero insulation used in your | ““‘#..|**°*es | of Dry-Zero have been used in 
truck body automatically cuts | ae tones refrigerated cars for the past 
out an average of one-half ton | Bei Ris | Ee five years. Millions of mile 
of useless excess weight, and en- —iynammmcmimmmnecemts have been rolled up by truck 
ables you to replace it with charts are trom tests conducted ysing bodies refrigerated with 


by Armour Institute, U. 8S. Bureau 


Pay load. of Standards, and State a Dry-Zero. 


sities. Details on request. 





Dry-Zero weighs only one-sixth as much as Write today for your copy of a valuable 
other so-called “light weight” insulations. Handbook showing plans for building Ir 
It is clean, white, moisture-proof, and has six sulated Truck Bodies. It is yours for the 
times the insulating value per pound of any asking, without obligation. 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Office—465 Parliament St., Toronto 


DRY: ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


MARKETING FROZEN SPINACH. 


Quick freezing foods does not in- 
crease the net cost to the consumer. 
Freezing adds to the cost, of course, 
but this is more than offset by the 
savings in distribution, shipping and 
dispensing and the elimination of waste 
and spoilage. 

These facts were emphasized by 
Clarence Birdseye, vice president of 
General Seafoods, Inc., and a widely 
known expert on frozen foods, in an 
article in the March issue of the Ex- 
ecutive Service Bulletin. 

“Recent experiments with silica gel 
and cars refrigerated with solid car- 
bon dioxide have indicated that it is 
commercially feasible to ship quick- 
frozen perishables from coast to coast 
at an average car temperature of 0 
degs. Fahr., and to maintain the de- 
sired temperature in the product with- 
in a range of not more than two or 
three degrees,” he says. 

“To the casual observer it will seem 
inevitable that packaging and quick 
freezing must increase the net cost to 
the consumer. Such, however, emphati- 
cally is not the case, for savings in 
distribution, shipping and dispensing 
costs, as well as removal of waste por- 
tions at production points, and the al- 
most total elimination of spoilage, more 
than compensates for the cost of pack- 
aging and freezing. 

“Consider, for instance, the case of a 
meal of spinach consumed at Boston in 
January. Under present conditions the 
whole spinach, containing approximate- 
ly one third inedible stems, discolored 
leaves and foreign matter, must be 
packed loosely in baskets or crates and 
so placed in the car that air will cir- 
culate freely around all the packages. 
After arrival in the retail store, spinach 
spoils very rapidly. Finally, after the 
spinach has reached the consumer’s 
kitchen, it must be picked over care- 
fully. 

“In contrast with the above pro- 
cedure, the frozen packaged spinach 
has been mechanically washed, all 
waste eliminated, and pressed com- 
pactly into rectangular cartons, which 
completely fill the freight car. Such 
a product, if properly handled under 
mechanical refrigeration in the retail 
store, is not subject to spoilage and, 
when delivered to the consumer, it 
need only be boiled for a few minutes. 

me of the first essentials in the 
merchandising of frozen packaged food 
Products is that they should be dis- 
Played and stored under mechanical re- 
frigeration in the retail store. The 
General Foods Corporation has carried 
Mae . om sang of months past a 

“Scale sales campaign in Spring- 
field, Mass., the purpose of which has 
been to test the public’s acceptance by 
a family of quick-frozen products and 
to work out the mechanical and mer- 
chandising probelms involved in retail 

ibution. Approximately 85 per 
cent of the present sales are repeats, 
and we constantly are receiving re- 


quests from additional stores that wish 
to sell our products. 

“Spinach furnished an interesting il- 
lustration of the public’s acceptance of 
this new form of food distribution. We 
had greater hopes of the success of our 
other products, but we placed spinach 
on sale more to determine the point at 
which the public would balk than with 
any hope that it would be successful. 
But the spinach, though packaged none 
too skillfully and sold at more than 
twice the price of the fresh product, 
a“ better than any other item on the 
ist. 

“In other words, our Springfield ex- 
periment has proved that the Ameri- 
can housewife will try anything once 
and, having found it satisfactory, will 
buy again—and again, and again!” 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Plans for the construction of a 
$1,250,000 cold storage warehouse in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 
as formulated by the harbor commis- 
sioners has been abandoned for the 
present, it is announced. 

Leland Ice & Storage Co., Leland, 
Miss., is adding new equipment to its 
plant. 

The Lake County Pear Growers As- 
sociation is considering the feasibility 
of constructing a cold storage plant in 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Work is under way on an addition to 
cost $15,000 to the plant of the Mer- 
chants Ice & Cold Storage Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

A cold storage plant with a capacity 
of 5,000 tons is being planned in Crystal 
City, Tex. 

A plant for freezing citrus fruit 
juices is reported being planned by the 
Borden Co. for erection in Tampa, Fla. 

Capital stock of the Harlan Ice & 
Refrigerating Co., Harlan, Ky., ha 
oo increased from $150,000 to $200,- 


Wilson Packing Co., Beaumont, Tex., 
is planning the construction of a two- 
story cold storage warehouse to cost 
$85,000. 

Consolidated Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Fullerton, Calif., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $85,000. 

A four-story fruit packing and cold 
storage plant is being planned by the 
Huron County Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion for erection in Goderich, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Harkrider-Deith-Cooke Produce Co., 
Bronwood, Tex., has acquired the cold 
storage plant of the Crystal Ice Co. 

a Xe 


BELIEVES BUSINESS IMPROVING. 
Business conditions are slowly on the 
up-grade in the opinion of J. V. Jami- 
son, jr., president of the Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md., 
who believes that marked improvement 
will soon be noticeable in all lines. 
_ This confidence is clearly evidenced 
in the expansion of the selling organiza- 
tion of this company, which has been in 
progress steadily since the first of the 
year. The appointment of the South- 
ern Ice Co. to represent the Jamison 
organization in the Southeast is an- 
other move in that direction. 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








INSTALLING COOLER DOORS. 


Meat plant executives charged with 
the responsibility of plant operation ap- 
preciate the value of good doors for 
coolers and freezers, and they are care- 
ful to purchase doors that will stand 
up under the rather severe conditions 
in the packing plant. But it is not so 
generally appreciated that the satis- 
factory operation of coolers and freez- 
ers is largely dependent on the manner 
in which the doors are installed. 

In an attractive and interesting book 
of 34 pages, printed in two colors and 
describing the Yorkco cold storage 
doors, manufactured by the York Ice 
Machinery Co., York, Pa., the need for 
the careful installation of cold storage 
doors is stressed. Make sure, the book- 
let says, that the proper opening into 
the room has been provided. The sub- 
frames built into the wall must be well 
anchored. If the door is to be set on 
the insulated or cold side of the wall, 
then allow the sub-frame to extend out 
to the finish line of the insulation. The 
lintels or head timbers are of the same 
size as the side timbers. 

When doors are installed in cork par- 
tition, the sub-frame should be run 
from the floor to the ceiling, anchoring 
both ends firmly. The head piece of 
lintel should be mortised in at the 
proper height. When the proper open- 
ing has been provided, the crating 
should be removed from the face and 
around the edges of the door, but do 
not remove the braces from the back of 
the door or unhinge the door until it 
has been securely attached to the bucks. 

Place the frame in the wall and 
wedge up beneath the sill until the door 
panel is about 1 in. above the finished 
floor line, put in lag bolts, through the 
casing about 20 in. apart at sides and 
top, and divide the space so one will 
come near the hinge and fasteners. 
Then see if the door is —— the 
gasket tight against the frame; if not 
loosen or tighten the lags as the case 
may be, and if necessary drive wedges 
between the casing and the wall. Fin- 
ish out behind the jams in any neat 
manner. 

Bear in mind that the frame is made 
to fit the door, and the frame does not 
have to canform to the wall. The frame’ 
should not be built into the wall, as 
settling or swelling will pull the frame 
out of shape and the door will not seal 
properly. The frame should not be 
installed until the building is practi- 
cally finished. The door and frame 
should be varnished or painted before 
subjecting it to use to prevent warp- 
ing, swelling and splitting. 

How to determine wall openings for 
special size doors, the various types of 
doors manufactured by the company 
and their methods of construction are 
also described. 
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UNITED'S 


CORKBOARD 


Salad Refrigerator 
Maine General 
Hospital 
Portland, ine 


50,000 
Jobs 


Prove the superiority 
of 
UNITED’S SERVICE 


You'll never worry about holding 
low temperatures in a room 


insulated by UNITED. 


Expert workmanship and highest 
quality materials backed up by 
United’s guarantee, assure econom- 
ical and satisfactory refrigeration. 


An interview with one of our Engineers costs you nothing. 
If you don’t get in touch with us, we both lose the chance 
of a profitable transaction. 


Write 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


UNITED'S 
SERVICE 
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SEVENTY-FIVEtonsof 
pork, daily...it comes 
in at approximately 
40° above zero... and 
within twelve hours 
is frozen to 40° below! 
@Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., em- 
ploys the sharp freeze 
as pioneered by Vilter 
and maintains con- 
stant storage room 
temperatures down 
to 50° below zero! 
@Let us work with 
your engineers to 
achieve any required 
result. Write The 
Vilter Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2118 
So. First St., Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 
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lee fresh meat 
would still bellow 


@ The steaks, chops and 
roasts of pre-Civil War days went to market 
on the hoof. Herds of cattle clattered up 
New York’s Wall Street... 
Fifth Avenue. Philadelphia saw parades of 
beribboned beeves on High Street. And, 


unless you lived around the corner from a 


.stopped traffic on 


slaughter-house, you ate your meat salted, 
pickled, or dried. 

Spurred by the food problems of the Civil 
War, American packers began using ice. 
That started a far-reaching revolution... an 
ever-increasing use of refrigeration. Finally, 
in the nineties, came those huge central 
packing 


signed around refrigerating machines. It was 


plants, which were literally de- 


at this point that York began its service to 
the packing industry. 

Today, there is an almost unbelievable 
chain of refrigeration from the refrigerated 
packing plants to every corner of the 
country... refrigerated railroad cars, refrig- 
erated warehouses, refrigerated meat mar- 
kets. The refrigerated space behind this 
service (packers alone) would fill 39 city 
buildings. 
Chicago's stockyard district itself uses 


blocks solid with five-story 


16,000 tons of refrigeration daily. 

Today, your table chooses between Jersey 
pork and Texas beef, Long Island ducks and 
lowa chickens. You accept nothing from 
your meat market but prime, sweet meat. 

You pay nothing extra for this luxury. 

Tomorrow ? ? ? 

The curtain is just now lifting on new methods of meat 
merchandising intended to bring even greater convenience 
to the public. In this march of progress, refrigeration plays 
the dominant part and York research, experience and techni- 
cal skill go hand in hand with every progressive development. 

It is a truly extraordinary background that York brings to 
the solution of refrigeration problems. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CO 
YORK » 


RPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA 


KEKE 


Today, meats are safeguarded from packer to you by refrigeration. 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


Refrigeration specially applied to 
every industrial nm 
e 


COMMERCIAL UNIT 
DIVISION 
Self-contained refrigerating units for 
meat markets, groceries, delicatessens, 
florists, restaurants, hotels, hospitals. 
* 

EXPORT 
DIVISION 

Adapts to varying needs of ex 

markets, products and services o; the 
other divisions. General Export Office, 
New York. Cable: Shipleuma, N. Y. 


YORK 


REFRIGERATION 





AIR CONDITIONING 
DIVISION 


Complete air conditioning systems for 
maintaining proper atmospheric con- 
ditions for comfort and industrial 
purposes, ° 
ICE PLANT 
Division 
Ice making machinery and ice plant 
equipment . . . a complete service to 
the ice industry. 
ry 


ICE CREAM AND MILK PLANT 
DIVISION 
Refrigerating machinery and special- 
ized equipment for ice cream making, 
dairies and milk products, 





..in ship, railroad car, warehouse and meat market 


ACCESSORY — SUPPLY 
pivis 


Refrigerating iubricante, supplies, 
fittings, accessories. 


7 
MARINE 
Division 
Equipment and enginecring for all 
marine refrigerating requirements, 
. 
SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE 
DIVISION 
Engineering service obtainable from 
71 direct factory branches in the 
U.S. A. and 20 foreign cities, 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork -products and live hogs at 
Chicago during the first four months of 
beds compared with those of 1930 and 


During April product prices showed 
some fluctuation at the generally low 
level to which they have fallen com- 
pared with a year ago. The above 
charts show clearly the wide range be- 
tween the prices of practically all prod- 
ucts at the present time compared with 
those of May 1, 1930. Slowed up con- 
sumer buying power and the lower 


prices of practically all foods are the 
influencing factors. The general situa- 
tion in the pork packing industry is 
good with supplies of hogs seasonal 
and comparing favorably with those of 
other years. Adverse influences affect- 
ing prices and stocks are those entire- 
ly without the industry. 


Fresh Pork Cuts. 

Pork loins.—Prices of fresh pork 
loins held fairly steady during the 
month. Lighter averages have been 
scarce and this forced buying of the 
medium to heavy averages which nar- 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO 


S. P. HAMS 
g REGULAR 14-16 LB. AVERAGE 


D. S. CLEAR BELLIES 
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PORK PRODUCTS 


LARD 








D. S. FAT BACKS 


1416 LB. AVERAGE 
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rowed the spread in price. Su 
were moderate and demand was 
cient to absorb them. This situation jp 
the fresh pork market applies to loing 
only as shoulder and other fresh cuts 
have been slow. 

Hams.—The ham market showed lit. 
tle change during the month, 
lighter averages moving within a 10/1¢ 
range. The 13/15 range was 
active with about %c decline 


F 


is 


the month. The export demand was 
weak with sharp competition in the 
United Kingdom being offered by 
European gammons, and in the United 
States the low prices at which smoked 
hams are offered are depressing fag. 
tors. 

Bellies—While prices of bellies for 
the month showed an upward trend, 


this market which has been among the 
strongest for any cut, has lost a good 
deal of its bloom. There is a steady 
outlet through smokehouse 

but carlot buying is evidencing weak- 
ness. 

Boston butts.—This product has been 
draggy showing considerable weakness 
and failing to respond to the s' 
in the loin market. Some of this weak- 
ness is attributable to the large ac- 
cumulation of fresh frozen boneless 
butts which are moving at prices far 
below those of a year ago. sup- 
plies of frozen boneless butts have been 
offered freely but have met with rather 
slow demand. 

Picnics.—Green picnics showed some 
weakness during the month, 
cipally to the slow demand for the 
= product. Packers have been 

ree sellers with demand not up to ex- 
pectations. Boning of the heavy ayver- 
ages has been limited due to the plenti- 
ful supply of pork trimmings which 
are moving at very low prices. 
Cured Pork Products. 

S. P. hams.—Aside from a little ex- 

rt buying of hams the trade has been 

eatureless with rather free offe of 
the medium and heavy weights. 

has been a fairly good movement at 
eastern points at something of a 
count under Chicago prices. Trade in 
boiling hams has been quiet. Hea' 
processing in the face of low finished 
product prices is believed in some cit 
cles to have resulted in the low price 
for pickled hams. 

Lard.—Lard has been on something 
of a cwmpous yw | basis with the out- 
let neg vg both in this country and 
abroad. The position of stocks is 
compared with a year ago, even 
some increase is being shown which 
somewhat unusual at this season. 
is attributed to the heavy cutting for 
the tank on account of low prices for 
fat backs, jowls and similar fat cuts 
In the speculative market it is 
pated that deliveries to apply on May 
contracts will be relatively light, due 
to the rather free transferring of 
holdings to a more deferred 

S. P. seedless bellies.—Pickled bellies, 
which now constitute a smaller 
age of the trade than forme: 7 
held fairly steady at lower price levels 
The outlet has been principally 
smokehouse channels with limited ca 
lot trading. Smoked bacon has ci 
tinued in good demand and has show 
less price decline \from a year ago Wm 
almost any other smoked meat. ; 

D. S. clear bellies.—This produt 
showed a good deal of weakness dur- 
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Trade Fair—Lard Irregular—Under- 
tone Barely Steady—Hogs Easy— 
Cash Trade Moderate—Hog Run Lib- 
eral—Outward Movement Lighter— 
Some Foreign Buying. 

The lard market was irregular the 
past week. Trade was fairly active, 
prices advancing sharply at one time 
on commission house buying. This was 
looked upon largely as short covering. 
The undertone was barely steady, offer- 
ings increasing on the swells. How- 
ever, considering the developments in 
corn, that grain establishing new sea- 
son’s lows, and the weakness in the 
stock market, the latter unsettling 
speculative sentiment quite generally, 
lard gave a somewhat better account 
of itself. : 

Brokers supposedly acting for one 
of the larger packers were again on 
the buying side of lard futures, and 
this accumulation again helped some- 
what. Commission house liquidation, 
however, was again in evidence, and 
professionals were inclined to press the 
market, being influenced by the down- 
ward trend in other commodities and 
complaints of slowness in the cash lard 
and meat trade. 

The fact that hogs had difficulty in 
maintaining small recoveries had in- 
fluence, particularly as the run was 
fairly liberal. The impression contin- 
ued that lard stocks would increase in 
a fair way the last half of April. A 
comparatively lighter outward move- 
ment of product was commented upon, 
but at times there was evidence of 
some improvement in foreign interest 
in the market. 

Export Trade Appears Better. 

_ There was further discussion regard- 

ing lard eating into the compound trade, 

as well as considerable talk of lard 
being relatively cheap, but those oper- 








ing the month, declining in sympathy 
with surrounding markets. Packers’ 
supplies are sufficient to take care of 
current needs and there is little tendency 
toward heavy accumulation for future 
use on the part of individual com- 
panies. 

Fat backs—D. S. backs have been 
quoted under tank value and bids are 
around %c under list prices, with some 
direct sales to jobbers on private terms. 
There has been a good demand for 
green backs at prevailing low prices 
and the put-down is light. The export 
Situation was dull. 

Hog prices have shown considerable 
day to day fluctuation during the month 
but with an average indicating a down- 
ward trend. Supplies have been more 
than ample to meet demand, although 
i periods of buying similar to that of 
the past five years supply would be 
barely sufficient to meet demand and 
prices to producers would be stronger. 

d product is moving more nearly 
on the basis of 6c hogs than on the 
Te and 7c average which has pre- 
vailed for some months, as the fresh 
pork market has been considerably 
stronger than that for cured products. 
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ating on the constructive side were re- 
ceiving little outside aid. Speculative 
longs in the May deliveries were trans- 
ferring a good part of their interest, 
both in lard and bellies, to the futures. 
Nevertheless, there were fears that 
fairly liberal deliveries of lard would 
be made on contracts. 

The developments during the week 
were such as to make for a condition 
where it was more difficult to judge the 
outlook for the immediate future. For- 
eigners were credited with taking 500,- 
C00 lbs. or more of lard on Wednesday, 
which some regarded as possibly a 
forerunner of a better export trade. 
The official exports for the week ended 
April 18, however, were 8,293,000 lbs. 
of lard, compared with 11,466,000 lbs. 
the same week last year, making ex- 
ports January 1 to April 18, some 206,- 
687,000 Ibs., compared with 237,796,000 
lbs. the same time a year ago. 

Surprising as it may seem, Germany 
and England have taken more lard so 
far this year than last, the exports to 
Germany thus far totaling 50,258,000 
lbs., against 48,167,000 lbs. a year ago. 
England has taken 85,236,000 Ilbs., 
against 78,621,000 lbs. a year ago. The 
exports to the Netherlands thus far 
this year have been only 10,535,000 
Ibs., against 15,715,000 lbs. a year ago; 
to Cuba, 15,134,000 lbs., against 23,614,- 
000 Ibs. last year; to other European 





countries, 11,562,000 lbs., against 33,- 
885,000 Ibs. last year; to other countries, 
33,962,000 Ibs., against 37,794,000 lbs. 
last year. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the close of last week was 6.85c, 
compared with 7.30c the previous week 
and 9.90c a year ago. The average 
weight of hogs received at Chicago last 
week was 238 lbs., against 239 lbs. the 
previous week, 232 lbs. the same week 
last year and 242 lbs. two years ago. 

PORK—While demand was fair at 
New York, the market was easier. Mess 
was quoted at $25.00; family, $26.50; 
fat backs, $18.50@20.50. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD—Domestic demand was mod- 
erate and export interest only fair. 
Prices were easier, moving somewhat 
with greases. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at $8.80@8.90; 
middle western, $8.65@8.75; city, 844c; 
refined continent, 9%c; South America, 
9%c; Brazil kegs, 104%c; compound, car 
lots, 104%c; smaller lots, 10%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at about May price; 
loose lard, 674%4c under May; leaf lard, 
$1.0742 under May. 

BEEF—Demand in the East was of 
a routine character, with the market 








Hogs Show Good Cut-out Value for Week 


A sharp rise in the hog market was 
evident during the first two days of 
the current week with a weak situation 
toward the close. Small runs at Chi- 
cago featured the rise but larger re- 
ceipts later in the week were ac- 
companied by weakness in price. 

Twenty thousand fewer hogs were re- 
ceived at Chicago during the first four 
days of the week than in the same 
period of the previous week, while re- 
ceipts at the 12 principal markets 
showed little change. 


The shortage early resulted in 
strength in fresh pork cuts and a much 
better showing in the cut-out value of 
hogs. The major difficulty is in the 
market for cured cuts which is featured 


by slow demand and weak prices. If 
cured values could be based on current 
fresh pork prices and a ready outlet 
ass the packer would face a rather 
satisfactory situation. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. Slow demand has 
resulted in the backing up of product 
which coupled with the fact that hog 
receipts for April at Chicago this year 
were about 26,000 larger n for last 
April has made an unsatisfactory mar- 
ket for cured product. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and fresh prod- 
uct values at Chicago during the first 
four days of the current week, as shown 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE shows a good cut-out 
situation. The tests relate to well fin- 
ished butcher hogs in the case of each 
average. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 235 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
ee OE oS daicccch cvvcecsceyeiaeeeeetswers $1.94 $1.76 $1.67 $1.56 
PUREED vec cveccccvcccesevcccecvcctvenéeceseeceee 49 47 42 87 
BOR  WUEES . « ccvcconcccncccsccescccsceccccoceee 47 47 47 47 
Perk Wins TURAGS Gi) oo cic ccccivecscccovccecesesas 1.79 1.66 1.40 1.23 
PER, TIRE eves ccescciccccacctdocestcesspecsss 1.65 1.51 .66 .29 
POMREISS, RORVY ccccccccvccccecccvecceseccousceses aie eae .51 -83 
WE IE 5500s cc beni osstescd veers becctvecehess'y weeik 21 32 
Plates and JOwls ..ccccccccccccccccccvcqecccsese .09 ‘ 15 18 
BE DUE cose Gshebees coccsucedevecdcgeesaesdaes 14 15 15 15 
Be ee Ms POR WE viivecicdcrsccccadvoapsseese 1.00 1.10 1.00 92 
AGO FURS ccccecccccvetvcccccosevosessesconseces .09 12 12 12 
BRGUIAE CHAI ino obtie ccc dc cccvecddocscccces 13 18 18 18 
TOMO BORE ccc gecccccccccccecccvccccsscccesepes .08 -03 -03 .08 
WEE Se kccstocctoweredewe dover cctctertees erence -61 01 -O1 -O1 
Neck DOMES ceccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccece .03 02 -02 02 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. $7.86 $7.59 $7.00 68 

Potal Cutting FIO oc vecececccccscccvsccocee 66.00% 68.00% 71.00% 12.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting 
these sums the live cost of hogs plus all expenses, the following results 


PRO PU GR. ial is cdeg ds cedvtvonvewesdnes 
PONE Te BOE: co cwwateccd césvcvcccensengeuces 


per e 
TAGS POR WOE co cccdscwccccccccovcvcscecesoeds 


valuea and deducting from 
are shown: 


$ .08 $ .35 $ .30 
06 ‘83 “86 
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TEDMAN’S 2-siae Ham- 
mer Mills reduce cracklings, 
expeller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fine- 
ness desired—in one operation 
2-Stace method of 
grinding. No further screen- 
ing or regrinding is necessary. 
Stedman’s Foundry 
Machine Works 
Founded 1834 


Nine sizes of Stedman’s Mills 
offered—requiring 5 to 100 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds per 
Write for bulletin 301. 


Aurora, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


Quality 5 















ruling steady. At New York, mess 
was nominal; packet, $14.00@15.00; 
family, $16.00@18.00; extra India mess, 
$32.00@34.00; No. 1 canned corn beef, 
$3.25; No. 2, $5.50; 6 lbs. South Amer- 
ica, $16.75; pickled tongues, $70.00@ 
75.00 per barrel. 
a 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 


close of business on Apr. 30, 1931, with 
comparisons, are reported by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade as follows: 


Apr. 30, Mar. 31, Apr. 30, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 
Mess pork, new, 
made_ since 
Oct. 1,’30, bris. 283 367 89 
Other kinds of 
bbl. pork, bris 28,721 30,102 29,558 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, 
, SS Fee 31,365,775 22,262,848 35,874,135 
P. 8S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, °29 to 
Es te Mb s Seevenioe sesvceves 1,232,447 
Other kinds of 
BR iunsnaces 8,427,712 5,032,545 7,037,281 
D. 8. cl. bellies, 
made _ since 
Oct. 1,’30, Ibs. 19,656,444 14,606,960 10,126,949 
D. 8S. cl. bellies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, °30, 
 Sbamkeens  stnaenese | sedaebees 18,000 
D. 8. rib bellies, 
made_ since 
Oct. 1, °30... 2,344,388 2,257,947 1,028,755 
Ex. sh. cl. sides, 
made _ since 
Oct. 1,°30, Ibs. 60,850 66,958 86,667 
D. 8. sh. fat 
backs, lbs.... 6,872,659 7,356,004 6,167,754 
83. P. hams, lbs. 35,455,824 37,732,863 32,323,518 
s Pp. sknd. 
hams, ibs. .. 38,124,306 33,932,110 24,454,666 
8s bellies, Ibs. 27,776,434 26,963,718 24,321,131 
S. P. Cals. or 
picnics, 8S. ° 
Beston shoul- 
ders. ---. 14,581,570 14,589,736 12,576,969 
8. P. shidrs., Ibs. 207,218 208,322 189,397 
Other cuts of 
meats, Ibs.... 11,260,247 12,192,996 8,290,173 
Total cut meats, 
Ibs. ..........156,339,940 149,907,614 119,583,979 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


_ Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Apr. 25, 1931: 





HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

Jan. 1, 

Week ended "31 to 

Apr. Apr. 4R°- Apr. 

25, 26, 18, 25, 

1931. 1930. 1931. 1931. 

{ lbs. M lbs. M lbs. M Ibs 

Te ase ie 2 664 827 379 21,699 
To Belgium .... cae bia aaiie 139 
United Kingdom G4 594 336 17,012 
(ther Europe .. ore bene Ate 27 
SE made dass snes ee 97 2 4 1,247 
Other countrics .... 3 231 39 863,274 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

TOO se con cevces BOD: RE 254 18,480 
To Germany ....... FURR 7 Sts 548 
United Kingdom..... 2,158 2,056 101 11,000 
Other Europe ...... 3) 244 60 2,049 
RRO pe a ee 1 — 3,579 
Other countries 72 113 93 1,304 

LARD. 

I itn n cb akina sim 8,762 10,750 8,293 227,596 
To Germany ........ 1,564 3,019 3,560 55,007 
Netherlands ........ 2,049 1,216 cece Sa 
United Kingdom 4,927 3,477 2,693 92,152 
Other Europe ...... 102 »405 828 11,407 

MEN ces sdenncees sce 120 =1,013 355 16,359 
Other countries ..... age 620 857 38,496 
PICKLED PORK. 

a 59 240 58 5,786 
To United Kingdom. 23 16 o ia 1,089 
Other Europe ....... 10 15 3 282 
ea 26 167 22 1,166 
Other countries ; 42 33 3,249 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended April 25, 1931. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, lard, rk, 
Mibs. MIbs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

OUR a hehe cccass 664 2, 8,762 59 
ee eee 3 39 6 
EE. “hasnednccees 425 333 642 13 
Port Huron ........ es 71 ices 20 
New Orleans ....... 97 cans 120 eee 
SS} ea 7 1,840 6,920 20 
Portland, Me. ...... 132 15 1,041 és 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 





Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. Mibs, 
United Kingdom (total)............ 564-218 
RN os’ 5 Gb oi0 416% 4.09 0 'ereay oe ale 388 = 188 
SEE edinngs kaise scnes saa vecsoeaene 5 
CEE Sc cccyss ss oeensesuneeene 6 me 
ET Lin cialis iw sow a5 in 00.6.4. bopi de ae 2D 
Other United Kingdom.............. 137 w 
Land, 
Exported to: Mis. 
Germany (total) ...........scc.ececcessennnn 
BEE oo nc tc ciccsics cp cchsceseeeschna 1,58 
Other Germany .........c0cccctcce saben % 


FEB. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in February, 
1931, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eeo- 
nomics: 

BEEF AND VEAL. 
Per 


Consumption, <a 
Lbs. 


Feb., 1931 2% 
Jan., 1931 31 
Feb., 1930 27 
We SN i iaioexes 41 
Jan., 1931 53 
Feb., 1930 40 
Feb., 1931 AL. 
Jan., 1931 MT 
Feb., 1930 x] 
Feb., 1931 12 
Jan., 1931 .. 8.9 
Feb., 1930 ..... 1 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York Git 
Apr. 1 to Apr. 29, 1931, totaled 25, 
130 Ibs.; tallow, 274,400 Ibs.; grease 
1,608,000 lbs.; stearine, none. 
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TALLOW—A rather quiet week was 
experienced in the tallow market in the 
East the past week. Some trading in 
extra, f.o.b. New York, at 4%c was re- 
ported. Following the fair business of 
the previous week, consuming demand 
let up considerably, with intimations 
that buyers were inclined to look on 

ding developments in the stock mar- 
et and its influence upon business in 
general. In fact, a little more pessi- 
mism was in the air in tallow circles, 
owing to the general situation in other 
markets, but producers of tallow were 
showing a little more stubbornness, al- 
though offerings were reported fair on 
the whole. 

However, the impression prevailed in 
leading quarters that any round lot 
pusiness would be at easier price levels. 
It was said that soapers were experi- 
encing a quieter trade and that easi- 
ness in competing quarters was having 
some influence on the tallow market. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 3%c; extra, 4%c; edible, 5% 
@6c nominal. 

At Chicago, tallow trading was gen- 
erally quiet, with buyers and sellers 
slightly apart. Lower bids from Kansas 
City and Cincinnati failed to attract 
holders. Producers are fairly well sold 
up for the next month and are inclined 
to await developments. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 54 @514ce; fancy, 
45%@4%c; prime packer, 44%c; No. 1, 
4@4%c; No. 2, 3@3%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. Argentine beef tallow at 
London, April-May, quoted at 21s 6d, 
off 6d for the week. Australian tallow, 
good mixed, at London was unchanged 
at 23s. 

STEARINE—An inactive demand 
and fair offerings made for further 
weakness in stearine in the East. Oleo 
at New York was quoted at 74@7%c. 
At Chicago, the market was quiet and 
barely steady, with oleo quoted at 7c. 


= 


¥ 








See page 41 for later markets. 








OLEO OIL—While trade was mod- 
erate in volume, there was no pressure 
of supplies, and prices held fairly 
steady at New York. Extra was quoted 
at 7%@76c; prime, 64% @6%c accord- 
ing to seller; lower grades, 6%c. 

At Chicago, interest was moderate, 
and the market about steady. Extra 
was —_ at 7c. 

LARD OIL—Demand was limited 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 


405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


ed 
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mainly to immediate requirements, and 
the market was barely steady with raw 
materials. At New York, edible oil 
was quoted at 12%c; extra winter, 
9%c; extra, 9%c; extra No. 1, 8%c; 
No. 1, 844c; No. 2, 8%c. 
NEATSFOOT OIL—A fair consumer 
demand was reported of late, and the 
market ruled rather steady. Pure oil 
at New York was quoted at 11c; extra, 
9c; No. 1, 8%c; cold test, 15%e. 
GREASES—The developments in the 
grease market in the East the past 
week were few and far between. Con- 
sumers were not inclined to take hold 
to any extent, and as a result, only 
moderate routine trading passed. With 
offerings fairly liberal, the undertone 
was barely steady, but prices very little 
changed from the previous week. 
Some of the larger producers are 
fairly well sold up, but there are inti- 
mations that consumers are experienc- 
ing a quieter demand for their product. 
At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 4c; brown, 3%c; yellow and 
house, 3% @3%c according to quality; 
A white, 4%@4%c; B white, 4%@ 
4%4c; choice white, 54 @5%4c nominal. 
At Chicago, trading generally was 
slow, and the market about steady. 
Large producers appeared to be sold 
up for April and May, while consumers 
lowered ideas slightly at outside con- 
suming points. Choice white grease 
was inclined to be easier, but a fairly 
good movement was on in yellow 
greases. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 3@3%c; yellow, 34%2.@3%c; B white, 
3%c; A white, 4c; and choice white, 
all hog, 4%c. 
a 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, April 30, 19381. 
Blood. 


The market is quiet but offerings are 
rot plentiful. Prices are nominal. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground...............4. $2.20@2.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Feed tankage materials are very 
quiet. Producers are asking from $2.00 
@2.10&10c. Buyers showing little 
interest. Offerings are not plentiful. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$2.00@2.10 & 10¢ 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 2.00@2.10 & 10c 
EAGGE COE oo orciaeds ocicaic Cenaawee 1.50@1.75n 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
per ton 30. 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Prices show no change over last 
week. Prices are quoted on carload 
basis, f.o.b. producing plants. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal.......... $ 40.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 40.00 
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Fertilizer Materials. 


The market for fertilizer materials 
continues very quiet. Producers are 
asking $2.00, but little trading reported. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am........ $2.00 & 10cn 
Low egrd., and unegr., 69%. OOK. < mneien 2.00 & 10cn 


Ww 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 15.00@16.00 
Hoof meal 2.00n. 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Little doing in this market. 
are nominal. 


Sere eee eee ee eee - 


Prices 


Per Ton. 

Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
RE OEE, oo ik. s occ secs manoner asd a 55 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 35. 40.00n 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 30.00@35.00n 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $ 32.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50.............2. 20.00@ 21.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 15. 16.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
Mfg. shin bones..........ceccecsees 65.00@110.00 
CE NED o vdcncdecewseebcusseeee 20. . 
SEE WR 6 viviv dc ec cevievesiendan ised 16. 17.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Not much trading, but offerings are 
not plentiful. 


Per Ton. 
Min soe coh os cled one oa $28.00@30.00 
a SR ee eee eee ee 42. 45.00 
Hide trimmings (Old style).......... 28.00 
Hide trimmings (New style)......... 20.00 
Horn paths ......ccccccccccscseccecs 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 24. 25.00 
Sinews, pizzles ........-.cccccseeees 28.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib..... 2%@ 2%c 


Animal Hair. 
The animal hair market continues 
quiet. Prices are nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried............ 1%@ 1%e 
Processed, black winter, per Ib.........5%@ 6c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 4%@ 5c 
Cattle switches, each*.............6506- 1%@ 1%c 
: * According to count. 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 
New York, Apr. 28, 1931.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 4% @4%c lb.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tank coast, 4%c 

lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks N. Y., 

4%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, bbls. N. 

Y., 6% @7c Ib. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, 9%4@9%e Ib.; 
crude corn oil, 8@8%c lb.; olive oil 
foots, 6@6%e lb.; 5 per cent yellow 
olive oil, 78@80c per gal.; crude Soya 
bean oil, 8c Ib., all bbls., N. Y. 

Palm kernel oil, bbls., N. Y., 732@8c 
lb.; Niger palm oil, casks, N. Y., 5@ 
544c lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, N. Y., 
5%@5%c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 6%@ 
Jc lb.; glycerine, C. P., 183% @14c Ib.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 








KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 

Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Crachlings 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Apr. 29, 1931. 

Domestic ground dried blood is 

offered at $2.50 per unit of ammonia 

f.o.b. New York but the buyers, even at 


this figure are not interested. South 
American is offered for May/June ship- 
ment at $2.60 per unit c.if. U. S. ports 
with very little buying interest. 

Tankage, both ground and unground, 
is lower in price, due to the lack of 
buyers and unless there is an unex- 
pected demand in the near future, prices 
may work still lower. 

Foreign steamed bone holds up pretty 
well in price use there are practi- 
cally no surplus stocks in Europe but 
foreign raw bonemeal is being offered 
and sold at decided concessions from 
prices of a few months ago. 

The demand for sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda is only fair. 

——-- fe 


COTTON SEED IN GERMANY. 


The German oil industry, together 
with factories for refining imported 
oils, comprise a total of 60 concerns 
employing about 14,000 workers, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Of these factories the larg- 
est is located in Hamburg. This con- 
cern is the largest in Europe. 

Other large mills in Germany are 
located in Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Stettin, other factories being located 
in southern Germany along the Rhine; 
the products of the latter being for 
home consumption, the former with the 
mills in Harburg and Brake, supplying 
the exports. 

The five main oils—peanut oil, lin- 
seed oil, palm kernel oil, cocoanut oil, 
and soy bean oil—comprise about 95 
per cent of the total production of all 
plants. Of the production costs, an 
average of between 85 and 90 per cent 
goes for raw materials, while wages 
fluctuate between 2.5 and 5.5 per cen 
of the total costs. - 

Prior to the outbreak of the war 
manor, had a commanding lead 
among European nations in the pro- 
duction of oil products. During the 
war it was impossible to maintain this 
position, and at its close Germany was 
faced with the problems of rebuilding 
an industry which had been almost de- 


stroyed. 

The following oil bearing products, 
foreign to Germany, are used: Copra, 
cottonseed, palm kernels, peanuts, se- 
same, seed, and soy beans, as well as 
castor, olive, palm, fish, seal, whale 
and wood or tung. Other oleaginous 
products are omitted, as no statistics 
are available, and also as they are of 
relatively minor importance. 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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Prior to the war cotton seed played 
an important part in the vegetable oil 
industry in Germany. Since that time, 
it has lost considerable ground, being 
replaced by other oil-bearing seeds 
until at present it ranks last in im- 
portance in the list of oil-bearing veg- 
etable products imported into Germany. 
A big factor in the reduction of im- 
ports is that the residue, cottonseed 
cake, is not so popular for cattle food 
as other cakes. 


Egypt furnishes the largest part of 
the imports into Germany. Imports 
from the United States are light, owing 
to the high price in comparison with 
other countries. There is slight chance 
that the amount of cottonseed im- 
ported from the United States will in- 
crease, nor is there much likelihood 
that total imports will increase appre- 
ciably. 

Cottonseed as a factor in the veg- 
etable oil industry in Germany has 
definitely lost ground, which will not 
be regained, at least for many years 
to come. 

Since there is little demand for cot- 
tonseed cake and meal, the domestic 
production of oil is very low, most of 
it being imported. But imports are 
handicapped in that there is a rather 
heavy duty imposed. For oil in barrels 
this duty is 2.50 reichsmarks per 100 
kilos ($0.27 per 100 lbs.) in other con- 
tainers 20 to 21 per cent. 

The domestic production has steadily 
decreased, the quantity being less than 
4 per cent of the production in 1913 
and 24 per cent in 1926. Imports -have 
likewise decreased, the total in 1929 
being 38 per cent of the total in 1913. 
During the past four years, imports 
have remained fairly steady, with the 
exception of 1927. 

Great Britain and Egypt furnish the 
greater part of the imports, with the 
Netherlands and the United States par- 
ticipating about equally. Recently, 
Russia has been supplying part of the 
imports, surpassing both the Nether- 
lands and the United States, and bids 
fair to be a serious competitor in the 
future. 

While America is the largest pro- 
ducer of cottonseed ayn owing to 
the high prices for the American prod- 
uct, there is little chance that sales in 
the German market can be increased 
to any extent. Exports are of little 
consequence being but 414 metric tons 
last year. The Netherlands and Den- 
mark were the chief buyers. 


May 2, 193], 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETs, 
(Special Report to The National ) 
Memphis, Tenn., Apr. 29, 193, 
Meal was not only able to hold its 
own today in a very dull market 
gained slightly. May and July both sold 
at an advance of 25c a ton duri 


session. There was, however, no ag. 


gressive buying. ding was 
light, both buyers and sellers be — 
willing to commit themselves 
on account of the extremely 
as _——. ‘ 

n the spot department there is 
tically no business. The demanf 


dead, and although mills are more wij. 
ing to sell than they have been, they 
are finding a very unwilling market 
A great deal seems to depend at the 
present time on the ability of 
shorts to make delivery, as it is 
apparent that they will probably he 
forced to do so. The weather in th 
cotton belt is ideal and pasturage js 
splendid causing curtailment in the use 
of dairy feed. 

The cottonseed market was again dull 
and inactive. Offerings are still limited 

a 


MORE MILLS THAN NECESSARY. 
Plans for the merger of cottonsead 
oil mills which were later abandoned, 
were outlined recently by A, DP, 
Geoghegan, president of Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co., in a hearing at New 
Orleans of the Federal Trades Con- 
mission into cottonseed prices. 

Mr. Geoghegan stated the plans were 
conceived in 1929 and were 
for the best interests of the industry, 
There is 50 per cent more mills than 
needed, he said, and the plans conten- 
plated the operation of the mills ona 
well-regulated basis where each mill 
would crush an average of 3,000 ton 
a season. 

Some mills under existing condition 
crushed less than 1,500, and with wast 
that could be cut down. He said th 
plans were “very dormant.” Terms d 
the merger had been discussed with it- 
dustry leaders in North Carolim, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and with othe 
interests including Procter & Gamble. 

Mr. Geoghegan additionally testified 
that the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
established its cottonseed oil futures 
trading market in response to 
of a committee from the Interstate 
tonseed Crushers’ Association. The Nev 
York basis is on barrels while that i 
New Orleans is on tank car lots. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in February, 1931, are reported, with comparisons, by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 








Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. Product er: 
Ss s ; ¢ i 
eee. jae Ee i : ‘ 
a 
ag 7 rg : aig BE E . 
Ss. E- ot e . a: Ee E.; a 
2-3 48 473 38 ¢2:8 33 25 sa f 
e228 af £88 aS mes me 6S oes 
Lbs. Ibs. Pet. Pet. Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. Mibs. Pt 
Edible beef fat?....... 38.82 40.93 406 4.26 312,693 25,214 22,719 22,744 
ble beef offal....... 31.07 30.71 3.25 3.19 250,289 19,589 18,544 17,06 
Cattle hides .......... OL 63.18 6.59 6.57 510,727 41, 35,343 
ble calf fatt....... 23 1381 0.70 0.78 5,614 461 
Edible calf offal...... 7.15 687 406 411 32,734 2,378 2,398 2,420 We 
Te Eee 88 35.74 14.82 15.26 1,520,971 156,110 147,725 147,682 = 
Edible hog offal ...... 719 674 310 2.88 399,747 27,688 20,650 27,841 he 
Pork trimmings ...... 14.75 13.28 636 5.67 657,312 54, , 54,856 We 
Inedible hog grease®.... 2.71 2.74 117 117 121,005 1, 11,134 1130 
Sheep edible fat?...... 181 216 219 2.44 30,451 2, 2, 2,640 ie 
Sheep edible offal...... 215 215 261 2.48 36,196 2,191 2,562 2,628 UM 
7Unrendered. *Rendered. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Barely Steady— 
Outside Weakness Continues Factor 
—Cash Trade Quiet—Crude Easy— 
Weather South Improved—Sentiment 
Mixed—New Developments Needed. 


There has been a little improvement 
in operations in cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange of 
late, but the trend, in the main, has 
continued downwards, and prices were 
within striking distance of the season’s 
lows. There was more or less selling 
and liquidation, which gave the mar- 
ket a barely steady undertone and 
which was brought about by continued 
heaviness in allied and in financial mar- 
kets, 

Tired longs continued to let go of 
May oil in a moderate way, but some 
of the longs were again switching from 
the nearbys to the futures. Commis- 
sion house trade, as a result, was 
rather mixed, while the professional 
element were against the market, par- 
ticularly on the rallies. While no un- 
due weakness was in evidence in oil, 
the market had a draggy appearance, 
and while a fair bulge was secured at 
one time when oversold conditions de- 
veloped, buying power did not follow 
the rallies. Selling pressure appeared 
to increase on the upturns. _ 

Refining interests again did practi- 
cally nothing. The refiners’ attitude, 
in view of the weak surrounding con- 
ditions, served to give the market some 
support as there was no pressure of 
actual oil to encourage the local bears. 
However, a majority in the trade failed 
to see how cotton oil could stand out 
against the downward trend, and while 
sentiment was mixed, a majority were 
looking for lower levels, although not 
inclined to press the decline. 


Crude Markets Easier. 

The crude markets were easier, but 
attraced little attention, while com- 
plaints of quiet cash oil trade had some 
influence. 

With operations mostly of a pro- 
fessional character, it was more or less 
natural to find the ring crowd watch- 
ing closely the developments in the 
stock market and inclined to follow se- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


curities. It was quite apparent that 
the stock market developments were ad- 
versely influencing cotton to some ex- 
tent. A continued declining market in 
lard, also, left little on which the bulls 
in oil could build up .a case, as the 
weather in the South showed some im- 
provement for planting and progress of 
the new crop. 

Aside from the expectations of a fall- 
ing off in consumption of oil, those 
looking for lower oil prices had to point 
in other directions than to the cotton 
oil market itself. Notwithstanding the 
general expectations, of a smaller dis- 
tribution of oil this month than the 
same month last year, the falling off in 
consumption during April is not ex- 
pected to prove sufficiently large to up- 
set the smaller visible stocks than a 
year ago. 

As a matter of fact, the remaining 
supplies in oil are in very strong hands, 
and probably will remain there to take 
care of requirements the balance of 
this season and for the in-between sea- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Apr. 30, 1931.— 
There were moderate daily declines this 
week in cotton oil contracts. Crude was 
steady after fairly liberal sales at 644c 
Ib. f.0.b. mills all directions. Buyers 
are now bidding 6%c, but the few mills 
holding crude are showing no interest 
in selling. Bleachable is steady at 7%c 
Ib. loose New Orleans. 


Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., April 30, 1931.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 64.@6%c; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$25.50; loose cottonseed hulls, $9.00. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Apr. 30, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 6%4c; forty-three per 


cent meal, $24.50; hulls, $10.00; mill 
run linters, 1424@2%c. 


son’s demands. Refiners show no dis- 
position to place fresh hedges on the 
future market, and some observers feel 
that hedging will continue on a very 
small scale until such times as new oil 
begins to move in a liberal way. 


Market Interests Only Moderate. 


The prospect of any particular pres- 
sure from refiners, however, is not 
looked for until the cotton acreage is 
definitely established, and until such 
time as a fair idea of the new probable 
crop is available. Such being the case, 
and with only a moderate open interest 
in the oil market, expectations are that 
prices will continue to go down stub- 
bornly unless leadership develops in a 
much broader way. 

Some argue that should unfavorable 
climatic conditions develop in the South 
during May, particularly weather con- 
ditions favorable for weevil, the mar- 
ket might respond readily to any in- 
creasing buying power. 

In the Southeast and Valley, crude 
was quoted at 6%c and in Texas at 6%c 
nominal. No particular business was 
reported, but it was — that re- 
finers were inclined to back away from 
mill offerings. 

In the western cotton belt, coolness 
the past week retarded growth of early 
planted cotton, while to the eastward 
somewhat more favorable conditions 
prevailed, according to the weekly re- 
port. In Texas, there was some frost 
damage from the central portions 
Northward, while the crop is backward 
and conditions only fair. Chopping was 
under way along the lower coast, but 
stands are only fair due to cold weather 
and to the dry subsoil. 

In Oklahoma, planting was mostly 
suspended and germination poor on ac- 
count of cold wet soil. Planting is un- 
usually late. In the central parts of 
the belt, progress in planting, germina- 
tion and growth varied widely, with 
good advance in parts and poor prog- 
ress in others. In the eastern belt, ex- 
cept in the extreme northeast, planting 
made rather satisfactory advance, al- 
though germination was slow. In 
Georgia, the condition of the crop was 
fairly good- 


COCOANUT OIL—Continued limited 
consumer demand, with fairly liberal 
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TRADE AT NEW YORK 








HEDGE AT NEW YORK 


Cotton Seed Oil Futures Market 


Contract 60,000 pounds loose in licensed bonded warehouses ; 

New York and Southern deliveries. Grade bleachable prime 

summer yellow oil. An equitable contract for all concerned 

—the producer, the consumer, and speculator, with carry- 
ing charges on a fixed basis by the exchange. 


Why not trade where you have an equal advantage? 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


HEDGE AT NEW YORK 


TRADE AT NEW YORK 
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offerings and an easy tone in compet- 
ing directions, made for a lower range 
in cocoanut oil the past week. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 4%c. At 
the Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted at 
4% @4%c. 


CORN OIL—Demand was limited and 
the market weaker. Although some 
business passed at 6%c f.o.b., the mar- 
ket experienced fair offerings and was 
still quoted at the 6%c level. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Consumer de- 
mand was rather moderate, and the 
market rather steady. Offerings were 
well held, with western mills asking 
6c f.o.b. At New York, tanks were 
quoted at 6%c. 


PALM OIL—The large consumers 
were backing away from offerings, and 
the market developed a weaker tone, 
but reports the past few days were that 
English cables were showing a much 
better feeling on vegetable oils. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
4%c; May-June shipment, 4.05c; spot 
Lagos, 4% @5c; shipment Lagos, 4.10c; 
12% per cent acid oil, 43%4c; 20 per cent 
acid, 4.20c- 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Interest con- 
tinued routine in character, and the 
market was barely steady in tone. Ship- 
ment oil at New York was quoted at 
4.60c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A moderate de- 
mand was reported in the shipment 
market. Spot foots were offered spar- 
ingly and prices were steadily held. At 
New York, spot supplies were quoted 
at 5% @6c and shipment foots at 5%c. 

————— OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand was 
moderate and the market barely steady 
with futures, although store oil sup- 
plies at New York remained light. 
Southeast and Texas crude, 6%c nomi- 
nal; Valley, 6%c asked. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


a 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
On 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 

ime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 


HARDENED COTTONSEED Oll—for Short- 


enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 








COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: S| “Procter” 
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Friday, April 24, 1931. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


DD oss Gees Sons wad Us goo 
NS Seicle ag: corgete.! ted aa? as . 2 are 
MN. SS bas sles o nalalgte 760 a 767 
| SARA rae ee 770 a 790 
DN act Ca tate: eee 773 a 776 
Mae ocak, pie wt eee 775 a 790 
Sept. .... 1 790 790 783 a 785 
MN Sess wees eae ere 765 a 780 
Bs. Sie ands SG ee awe 760 a 785 


Sales, including switches, 1 contract. 
Southeast crude, nominal. 


Saturday, April 25, 1931. 


a aes es see 7904... 
Se os Pe TO0'@ 2.2. 
May .. 1 759 759 757 a 762 
BME Sante! Saya eka aaum 765 a 790 
ee 1 978. 773 Wa Teo 
ER en ra yore 770 a 785 
ee 2 788 788  W88:a .::. 
ee ears 770 a 785 
ON Sing hoes Onn SO eee 760 a 785 


Sales, including switches, 4 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 6%4c bid. 


Monday, April 27, 1931. 


ee ieee eee mies i: Pee 
May .... 2 757 758 762 a 759 
ONS ES PC ge Pe 5a 775 
July 4 763 763 760 a 763 
a oo 5S har ioe ei 5 a 780 
a 4 770 770 770 a 775 
ol Bac Uitle Sas cia Oe oie 750 a 1770 
BN, su so) shen cones Mee 750 a 775 
ao aa ig tia de 750 a 780 


Sales, including switches, 10 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 64%c nominal. 
Tuesday, April 28, 1931. 

SS Se eee /, eee 


May .... 4 752 752 750 a 760 
ONG RT ER Area se 755 a 780 
PET 6 we 2 765 765 765 a 768 
MEE <n a5.9' 0 oe caeee! Se x 770 a 785 
Sept. .... 5 3% Ts Tha Te 
Oo a ong.' gig mck laws cig wlee 775 a 785 
BN 7s pon, al acet) aeaere whee Ss 760 a 780 
Sa 38 770 770 770 a 780 


Sales, including switches, 15 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 64%c nominal. 


Wednesday, April 29, 1931. 


OG sis diba nS aSed wae 720 a 

May .... 1) 96 Y6R: eas 
SR ores tae 755 a 770 
July .... 12 763 756 760 a 763 
TL sg sed arate a Sateen here 765 a 775 
a 7 771 #767 T7la TT4 
BR Genes eShig) Seen ae 760 a 775 
NOV. .3.. 1 761 761 750 a 1762 
SOs Sond baphrds eae enae 755 a 173 


Sales, including switches, 21 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 6%c nominal. 


Thursday, April 30, 1931. 


Le ere i eee 
MD vices oa cave os ae uy 750 a 1775 
De Een Soreee Lon he 755 a 788 
ME baie d) Seats 760 760 760 a 770 
SS arise 765 a 788 
| Sar 76 710 .- TRS 5555 
| Serpe pire 765 a 785 
oe Pe aaa ete BGs wit 750 a 765 
EE RE ei ee 750 a 1775 








See page 41 for later markets. 








HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Apr. 29, 1931.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 23s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 20s 6d. 

crmtiiipse 


Watch the Wanted page for bargains. 


ay 
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SAMPLING COTTON SEED, 

The difficulty in reducing or 
ing a sample of cotton seed 
taining its representativeness ig 
less fully appreciated by those 
whose duties impose upon the 
tesk, according to G. S. Meloy of th 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Som 
idea of these difficulties can be 
stood by those who are not f; 
with cotton seed, when it is i 
that fully matured ginned cotton geej 
of different varieties and growths vary 
in weight from 3 or 4 to 15 or 18 gram: 
per hundred;’ that the residual fibe 
chiefly fuzz, attached to the seed coats 
varies from absolutely denuded or slick 
seed to seed with 15 or 20 cent of 
fiber; that the seed are not always fully 
developed so that the seed coats 
be filled with kernels or they may con- 
tain only shrunken kernels or 
of kernels; that the seed is f; 
aborted in early stages of development 

In the usual method of quartering, 
sample of cotton seed, the sample js 
mixed in a cone-shaped pile, presse 
down and quartered; opposite quad. 
rants are remixed, piled and quarters 
until opposite quadrants are of the siz 
desired for analysis. In this method it 
is practically impossible to maintain ; 
thorough mixture or composite pile 
Seeds of the different characters ten 
to segregate at every effort to mix the 
sample. 

Mr. Meloy says that in cotton breed- 
ing work it ee became neces- 
sary to count out one hundred seeds as 
a basis for calculating the relative 
value of selections or to rate th 
behavior of varieties grown under nev 
environment. For this purpose it was 
the practice to spread the sample of 
seed from which the lots of 100 wer 
to be counted, into a ribbon of a 
seed in thickness and from three to 
seeds in width. Thus laid out the cout 
ings could be made very rapidly. 

In his experience in quartering san- 
ples of cotton seed for chemical analyss 
it occurred to him that if the sample, 
instead of being piled, was s out 
into a long narrow ribbon of a fairy 
constant width and _ thickness, a 
should this ribbon of seed be split 
longtitudinally, the probabilities woull 
be that the two halves would be of the 
same composition of variables. 
this thought in mind, the cotton se 
sample reducing or quartering machitt 
was devised. 

In this device two narrow belts pir 
vide the means for drawing out te 
sample of seed into a continuous 
to be split by a divider before 
into properly placed receiving 
A hopper provides sufficient accomm- 
dation so that the sample to be 
may be fed into it by the handful a 
so maintain a constant supply on i 
belts. Small tacks set in echelon p 
trude through the belts. These 
drag the seeds forward and to ¢ 
the stream of seed toward the diva 

However, it was found that this @ 
dency was not positive enough to asst 
exact division, but that when bale 
were placed in position and propel 
adjusted by set screws, divisions we 
exceedingly accurate. visions 
1,000 grams of seed have been ® 
the two halves of which did not 
1.5 grams in error. 

In trial samples of known MEW 
of slick, semi-slick and fuzzy, 
accurate divisions have been made 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were moderately active 
and slightly steadier the latter part of 
the week on commission house buying 
and covering for week end. There was 
a slight recovery in hogs and only mod- 
erate arrivals. Cash trade is fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is inactive and about 
steady. Trade largely professional. No 
May tenders; cash trade quiet; crude 
nominal at 6%4c in all sections. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

May, $7.51@7.75; June, $7.55@7.88; 
July, $7.63@7.70; ug., 7.60@7.88; 
Sept., $7.77@7.81; Oct., $7.70@7.85; 
Nov., $7.50@7.65; Dec., $7.50@7.75. 

Quotations on prime summer yellow 


were: 

May, $7.40@7.65; June, $7.45@7.80; 
July $7.50@7.65; Aug., $7.50@7.78; 
Sept, $7.60@7.75; Oct., $7.50@7.78; 
Nov., $7.40@7.70; Dec., $7.50@7.70. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 4%%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 714 @7%c. 
—— fo 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, May 1, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.80@8.90; middle 
western, $8.65@8.75; city, 8% @814c; 
refined continent, 94c; South Ameri- 
can, 9%c; Brazil kegs, 10%c; com- 
pound, 10%@10%c. 

fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, April 30, 1931.—General 
provision market weak, due to plentiful 
supplies on hand. Hams, picnics and 
pure lard in fair demand. Practically 
no demand for square shoulders. 
Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 71s; hams, long 
cut, 77s; shoulders, square, 55s; picnics, 
52s; short backs, 70s; bellies, clear, 54s; 


Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 65s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 45s 9d. 
——4e—- 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Apr. 30, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 158,691 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 9,831 quarters. 

or in of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 90,685 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 22,565 quarters. 

—_@—— 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 
Cabled advices to the Department of 
Commerce for the week ended April 
25 indicate that demand on the Ham- 
burg market showed little change from 
the previous week, but that all prices 
were lower. Receipts of lard for the 
Week were 3,280 metric tons. Arrivals 
of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most im- 
ange markets were 98,000, at a top 
tlin price of 9.95 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 60,000 at 15.14 cents a 
pound, for the same week last year. 


le Rotterdam market w 
despite lower prices. pins 


The market at Liverpool was quiet. 
There were a limited number of orders 
placed by retailers. 

The total number of pigs bought in 
Ireland for bacon curing was 20,000 for 
the week, as compared with 18,000 for 
the corresponding week last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending April 24, 
was 121,000 as compared with 95,000 
for the corresponding week of last year. 


MARCH MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of meats and fats during 
March, 1931, and the three months 
ended March, 1931, are given by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 


3 mos. 
Mar., ending 
1931. Mar., 1931. 
Total meats and meat 
products, lbs. .......... 22,654, 68,885,484 
WEE nobel oscveoueteues $3,353,145 $10,795,543 
Total animal oils and fats, 
BE 60 oda aic'e was ae nerencee < 66,945,313 216,187,012 
Do iiseis a navieseeheecs 236,479 $20,894,369 
Beef and veal, fresh, lbs.. 301,485 728,778 
es cigiaisa didnt neds Ook. $74,422 $172,593 
Beef, pickled, etc, lbs..... 1,000,983 2,183,280 
SEY ‘gucetahis cha 4 iS co0'570°s $90,636 $208, 
eT ee are 676,200 3,305,145 
I a dicieia Sceip.o:¢ Seis 0 sie: $88,888 $517,574 
Wiltshire, sides, lbs....... 108 
UN a de ce as ce aa dincns 0 $59 
Cumberland, sides, Ibs..... 158,558 476,170 
.. | Jaa eee $21,331 $66, 
Hams and shoulders, lbs... 6,828,678 19,662, 
. Ghee aa 1,067,969 $3,353,395 
I TOE sian esr ade's 3,912,950 13,967,468 
IMIG hig eid sec.d 0" >reg a ale $499, $1,867,600 
Pickled pork, Ibs.......... 1,539,266 4,789,854 
EES aveead ars & 56.0 < sven $163,454 $548,365 
oS a ree ee 6,067,603 12,567,487 
oT ES pe ee $423,362 $945,443 
DEFINE. 0 biv0'c ois bares cb aes 58,395,354 196,036,872 
ME i crcnescrnnlaatadscca.0,de ,594,959 $19,263,322 
Neutral lard, Ibs. ........ 1,025,376 2,767,522 
MR ashe ane, 0 acdc: 6 ain ate $101,935 $285,657 
Lard compounds, animal 
NS NE ec diy ¥ese Sages 260 356,613 
MIE ov ato ong anise a $15,700 $40,520 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, Ibs...... 65,546 166,202 
NE ead rok dda ahha k's k's $9,145 $25,926 
Cotton seed oil, crude, lbs. 1,283,510 5,235,180 
MND necckecccavebeccess . $341,824 
Cottonseed oil refined, lbs.. 2,195,056 5,699,097 
Mi aa0ts counseees eked $486,24 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
Wey ME. AG biawaeacea< cles 335 1,376,252 
WE one ele Gawades ware $58,416 $177,162 


Exports of meats during March, 1930, 
totaled 39,901,672 lbs. valued at $6,819,- 
825; animal oils and fats exported 
amounted to 74,730,266 Ibs. valued at 
$8,541,168. Meat exports for the three 
months ended with March, 1930, totaled 
117,590,285 lbs., valued at $20,618,498, 
while animal oils and fats exported in 
this quarter totaled 229,792,442 Ibs. 
valued at $26,297,726. 


a 


NEW STOCKYARDS POSTED. 


Twelve stockyards in Kentucky were 
posted between February 26 and March 
3 as coming within the jurisdiction of 
the packers and stockyards act, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement of the 

S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
These yards are: 

Cynthiana Live Stock Sales Co. yards 
and Farmers’ Union stock yards, 
Cynthiana; Boyle County Stockyards, 
Danville; Farmers Stockyards, Flem- 
ingsburg; Mercer County Stockyards, 
Harrodsburg; Gentry-Thompson Stock 
Yards and Lexington Live Stock Com- 
mission Company yards, both of Lex- 
ington; Farmers’ Cooperative stock 
yards, Mt. Sterling; Caywood, McClin- 
tock & Jones stock yards, Paris; Madi- 
son Sales Co. yards and Richmond Sales 
Co. yards, both of Richmond; and 


Farmers Sales Company stock yards, 
Winchester. 


Al 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Sunflower Oil Mill Co., Indianola, 
Miss., will install machinery for crush- 
ing soy beans. 

An addition will be constructed to the 
plant of the Ballentine Packing Co., 
Greenville, N. C. 

American Beef Corporation, New 
York City, has changed its name to 
American Provision Co. 

Pacific Meat & Packing Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has reduced its capital stock 
from $600,000 to $200,500. 

A number of improvements have 
been made in the plant of the Vermont 
Packing Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Union Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is planning the erection of a two 
story building 48 by 145 ft. It will 
cost $40,000. 

Cranston Dressed Meat Co., Cran- 
ston, R. I., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000 to deal in live- 
stock and dressed meats. 

Plans have been completed, it has 
been announced, for reopening the plant 
of the Holland-American Packing Co., 
Manchester, Mont. It will specialize in 
the slaughter of lambs and sheep, al- 
though cattle and poultry also will be 
handled. The plant formerly slaugh- 
tered horses, but new buildings will be 
built and the plant rearranged. Local 
retailers and ranchers are behind the 
new venture, it is said. 


ee ce 
MARCH CASING IMPORTS. 
Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during March, 1931, are 
reported by the Foodstuffs Division of 
the Department of Commerce: 
pos pl nog Other 





goat ngs. casings. 
6 Lbs. 

GE ccna cdcecdaxuausvads 15,988 79,101 
United Kingdom ............ 16,044 2,938 
CL ed's tay 49 vives a's Fda eee 8,542 75,634 
pe on ratte ,621 , S44 
Spee: ID. 8 aR ae Sie) OS eek 
CME. sist ccicceevcddnclwestade 076 40,483 
Me nla a a's ice alan ean acne Oe a econ 
yeaa ts | SE eae 
DEE oss iccneniasditnes 983 21,328 
a SORES _ tees 
WOME ss weesevescecctecneese 400006 12,125 
RMON: Cacia is vie peidee Rian idbeeeN 23,700 
ND ar4dcd'n Sad Reged maaan aad 5,500 
WEE gt be Vath cbc sacs Geacence eitees 35,935 
SRS Sa ca dfn s o's boaGes os aaeetien 51,685 
Other countries .............. 28,580 2,873 
TORRE vidweccvccceveevdpwesy 360,011 702,146 


——~Ye—_—— 
DANISH BACON LOWER. 


Danish bacon curers received an av- 
erage price of 19.3c per pound for their 
product during 1929, but the 1930 prices 
moved downward from slightly less 
than the 1929 average during February, 
April and May to lic per pound during 
December, 1930, according to the Amer- 
ican consul at Copenhagen. 

a 
BRITISH BACON IMPORTS. 


During March the United States im- 
ported into Great Britain 2,016,000 Ibs. 
of bacon compared with Danish imports 
of 65,520,000 Ibs., 8,288,000 lbs. from 
Holland and 5,040,000 Ibs. from Sweden. 
Lard imported from the United States 
totaled 24,640,000 Ibs. Only 1,904,000 
Ibs. of lard was received from other 


sources. 
nsacepllliiesen 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended April 25, 1931, amounted to 
6,984 metric tons, compared with 6,435 
metric tons last week, and 5,189 metric 
br for the corresponding week of 
1930. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
- ad Economics.) 


Chicago, Ill., Apr. 30, 1931. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
sold remarkably well considering the 
receipts, which were largest of year, 
both locally and at outside markets. 
Early downturns were regained on all 
steers and long yearlings, trade closing 
active and firm at late advance. Steers 
predominated in week’s supply, bulk 
selling at $7.25@8.50; extreme top, 
$9.75 on yearlings and $9.50 on weighty 
steers. At no time were prices as low 
as two weeks ago, and sentiment was 
brighter than that time. Better grades 
long yearlings and weighty steers were 
in broadest demand, but cattle of value 
to sell at $7.00 downward were fairly 
active. Fat cows, cutters and low cut- 
ters unchanged. Bulls and _ vealers 


steady. 

HOGS—tTrade was very slow after 
Monday’s uneven upturn. The early 
advance, however, was entirely lost. 
Today’s market is about steady with 
low time a week ago and nearly at new 
low since 1924. Week’s early top, $7.65; 
late top, $7.30; late bulk 140 to 210 Ibs., 
$7.10@7.25; 220 to 250 lbs., $6.75@ 
7.10; 266 to 320 lbs., $6.830@6.75; 330 to 
400 lbs., $6.00@6.30; pigs, $6.75@7.00; 
packing sows, $5.50@6.00. 

SHEEP—Shipping orders were com- 
paratively light and big killers bearish, 
resulting in sharp price declines on late 
sessions. After reaching $10.00 during 
mid-week, best wooled lambs topped 
late at $9.65 and clippers $8.85. Com- 
pared with a week ago: Fat lambs, 
10@25c lower; fat sheep, around 25c 
lower. Bulk clipped lambs late, $8.50@ 
8.65; extremeweights, $8.25; most wool- 
skins, $9.00@9.50, with liberal sorts at 
$8.00@8.50; odd lots fat wooled ewes, 
around $3.50; best clippers, $3.00@3.25. 
Supply of spring lambs very meager; 
few choice lots $11.50@12.25. 
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KANSAS CITY 
(Reported by U. 8. Berens of Agricultural 
Kansas City, Kan., Apr. 30, 1931. 
CATTLE—Increased supplies of fed 
steers and yearlings this week prompted 
weak to lower prices. 


Strictly good 





Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CO. 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 


and choice light weight steers ruled 
weak to 25c lower, but other fed steers 
and most light yearlings declined 25@ 
50c, the full 50c break taken by good to 
choice medium weights and heavies. 
The week’s top of $8.75 was realized 
on heavy steers, long yearlings and 
light mixed yearlings. Several ship- 
ments of good to choice steers, all 
weights, cleared from $8.15@8.60, while 
the general run of native grain feds 
bulked at $6.75@8.00. Bulk of fat light 
yearlings sold from $7.00@8.00, with 
choice yearling heifers up to $8.35. Fat 
cows were on a steady to 25c lower 
basis, and bulls were steady to strong. 
Vealers and calves closed strong to 50c 
higher, with a few vealers of the better 
class up to $9.00. 

HOGS — Hogs opened the week 
higher, but declines on later sessions 
forced prices on the lighter weights to 
the lowest levels since 1924. Current 
values on weight averaging to 220 lb. 
down are 10@20c lower than a week 
ago, while heavier weights are steady 
to 15¢c higher. Monday’s market carried 
a top of $7.10, and best offered on the 
close brought $6.80. Bulk of 140- to 
240-lb. averages late sold from $6.65@ 
6.80, while 250- to 350-lb. butchers 
cleared from $6.00@6.60. Packing 
sows are off 25c, with majority on the 
close going at $5.00@5.60. 

SHEEP—Continued liberal supplies 
placed buyers in a position to lower 
sheep and fed lamb values, but spring 
lambs held at steady prices. Mature 
classes registered a 25c price loss, while 
fed lambs declined 25@50c. Arizona 
spring lambs were numerous at $10.35 
@10.60, while wooled lambs topped at 
$9.50 and closed with top at $8.90. Late 
sales of Texas wethers were made at 
$3.15@3.25. 
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OMAHA 
(Reported by +2 of Agricultural 
Omaha, Apr. 30, 1931. 
CATTLE—The week’s heavy receipts 
consisted largely of fed steers and 
yearlings, and although there was a 


broad demand, weight of numbers 
forced uneven declines. Short fed 
medium weight steers were marketed 
freely and show the most decline, while 
yearlings were in best demand and 











E. K. CORRIGAN 


Live Stock Purchasing Agent Operating Four Markets 
So. Omaha, Nebr. 
E. K. Corrigan 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Karl N. Soeder 


May 2, ‘ 1. 


show the least loss. Current Prices are 
quoted unevenly 25@75c under jag 
week’s close. Lower grades of ghe 
stock held fully steady, while beef 
grades lost around 25c. Bulls and yegj. 
ers held steady. Choice weighty steers 
topped at $9.00; yearlings and 
= ae Load lots of heifers 
earn .75, and practical top vealers 
at close reached $9.00. . 
HOGS—Moderate receipts featureg 
throughout the week in the hog diyj. 
sion, but with narrow demaail from 
order buyers, prices on good 
choice light hogs broke 15@25c, 
weightier hogs show a strong to ify 
advance over last Thursday. 
Thursday of this week held at $6; 
bulk, 170- to 240-lb. weights, 
6.75; 240- to 280-lb. butchers, $6. 
oon a to owe $5 @ER $6. 
.25; packing sows, $5. 5.50; 
tg cant rents 
—Increased receipts 
in a weaker undertone to the lamb 
trade, and values show a 25c break 
Thursday to Thursday, with matured 
sheep showing a light decline, Op 
Thursday, bulk of fed wooled lambs 
sold $8.75@8.90; top, $9.00; fed 
lambs, $7.75; medium to good 
nia spring lambs, $9.25@10.00; good 
and choice shorn ewes, $2.00@2.75, 
oe > oo 


Es 


ST. LOUIS 
si gett by 4,5 See of Agricultural : 
East St. Louis, Ill., Apr. 30, 1981, 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, mixed yearlings and 
heifers, steady to 25c lower; vealers, 
25c lower; other slaughter classes 
steady. Bulk of steers brought $6.50@ 
8.25, with $8.60 the fop price, paid for 
both matured kinds and _ yearlings. 
Most fat mixed yearlings and heifers 
scored $7.25@8.50; medium fleshed 
kinds, $6.25@7.00, with $9.00. the 
price for heifers, and $8.60 for’ 
steers and heifers. Bulk of com 
cashed at $4.50@5.50; top, $6.25; low 
cutters, mostly $3.00@3.50. Best 
medium bulls landed $4.50 today; té 
vealers, $8.50. 

HOGS—Swine prices sank to a new 
low for the last six years, with ne 
losses for the Thursday to 
period of 15@25c. Top late was $7. 
with bulk 100- to 260-lb. averages, $6.0 
@7.25; sows, $5.50@5.65. 

SHEEP—Lambs ruled steady to 2% 
lower for the week, while sheep hel 











So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
R. G. Symon 
Cattle Department 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Chas. B. 
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Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 
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steady. Choice clipped lambs 
abt to city butchers as high as $9.00, 
with bulk of Texans $7.25@8.00. Spring 
lambs sold mostly at $10.50@11.50, and 
clipped ewes $3.25 down. 


Yo 
ST. PAUL 


WLS oe Same agaanes 
So. St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 29, 1931. 
CATTLE—For the week, steers and 
yearlings appear unevenly steady to 
5c lower, while most she stock ruled 
about steady. Several loads of steers 


d yearlings recently sold at $7.65@ 
3.00, with bulk of the crop at $6.25@ 
725. Most cows brought $4.25@5.00, 
with heifers at $5.25@6.50; low cutters 
and cutters, $3.25@4.00; bulls, $3.75@ 
4.25. Good and choice vealers bulked at 
$6.50@9.00. 

HOGS—Hogs declined 25@35c for 
the period, with better 140- to 210-Ib. 
weights at $6.75@6.90, 210- to 250-Ib. 
butchers, $6.25@6.75; with heavier 
weights, $5.75@6.25. Packing sows 
bulked at $5.25@5.35, with stock pigs 
largely $7.50. i 

SHEEP—Little change occurred in 
prices of sheep and lambs, wooled 
lambs selling at $8.50@9.25 recently, 
with shorn offerings largely $8.00@ 
8.75. Shorn ewes were salable at 
$2.00@3.00. 





“ZERsoRBEs SscanssFiged SSSTRREES 
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ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., April 30, 1931. 

CATTLE—Price trends were ex- 
tremely uneven, with the tendency to 
lower levels. Slaughter steers and 
yearlings, including mixed yearlings 
and heifers, finished weak to 25c lower, 
extremes more on in between grades. 
Demand centered more on good light 
cattle. A three-load string of choice 
1,330-Ib. steers topped at $9.00; best 
mixed yearlings, $8.50; choice 629-lb. 
heifers, $8.00. Bulk steers and year- 
lings sold from $6.00@8.00. Beef cows 
closed weak. Other cows, bulls and 
vealers steady. Bulk beef cows, $4.50@ 
5.50; cutter grades, largely $3.50@4.50; 
ro ag bulls, $3.50@4.00; top vealers, 

00 
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HOGS—The market continued its de- 
cline to a new low point for the season 
and recent years. Top today, $6.80, 
against $6.85 as previous low. This is 
the lowest top for this market since 
February 11, 1924. Most hogs today 
sold as follows: 180 to 240 lbs., $6.50@ 
6.75; 250 to 290 Ibs., $6.15@6.40; 300 
to 330 Ibs., $6.00@6.10. Sows, mostly 
$5.00@5.50. These prices show a re- 
duction of 15@25c on butcher hogs and 
25@50c on sows. 

SHEEP—Receipts are still running 
very largely to winter fed wooled 
lambs, bulk of which sold today at 
$8.85 and $8.90; top $8.90, which is only 
very little lower than a week ago. 

ces have continued to fluctuate 
sharply, however. California spring 
lambs sold largely from $10.00@10.25; 
throwouts, $8.00; several shipments 

rizona and Idaho springers, $10.50@ 
Several loads of fed clipped 
ambs brought $8.00; some Texas clip- 
pers, $7.25@7.85; choice clipped year- 
ings, $7.25; clipped ewes, $3.00. 
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SIOUX CITY 


Re: . & Bureau of ultural 
. weet eet —_ 


Sioux City, Ia., Apr. 30, 1931. 

CATTLE — Expanded receipts de- 
pressed beef steer yearling trade, but 
improved dressed beef prices offset 
some of the bearish sentiment. Better 
grades ruled steady to 25c lower; others 
indicated mostly 25c downturns, and a 
small volume reflected slightly greater 
losses. Choice mixed yearlings and 
medium weight beeves topped at $9.00; 
numerous sales appeared at $8.00@8.85, 
and the bulk earned $6.50@7.75. She 
stock generally displayed little price 
variation, but weighty cows found a 
dull and weak to 25c lower release. 
Small lots of fed heifers ranged up to 
$7.50, and beef cows bulked at $4.50@ 
5.25. Bulls finished weak, and medium 
grade cleared largely $4.00 down. 
Vealers strengthened, and all interests 
paid up to $8.00. 

HOGS — Mid-week swine values 
equalled the season’s low mark, but 
higher reaction developed toward the 
close. The butcher price spread nar- 
rowed as light weights declined 10@ 
15c. Medium weights ruled steady to 
10c higher, and heavier kinds showed 
15@25c advances. On late rounds 160- 
to 220-lb. descriptions bulked at $6.60@ 
6.75, with $6.85 the extreme top. Most 
220- to 290-lb. offerings turned at $6.25 
@6.65, and a spread of $6.00@6.30 
cleared the majority of butchers 290 
lbs. up. Packing sows lost 25@35c to 
earn $5.25@5.50 mainly. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs finished 
weak, following a strong start. Choice 
clippers were salable around $8.25, and 
most woolskins $8.50@8.90. California 
spring lambs brought $10.50, with 
native springers at the same price. 
Aged sheep held steady, and shorn 
mutton ewes topped at $3.00. 

fo 
PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by UL 8. Deeen of Agricultural 
Des Moines, Ia., Apr. 30, 1981. 

Light receipts Monda prompted 
higher prices, but increa marketings 
on following days caused a down turn in 
prices of hogs unloaded direct at 24 
concentration points and 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota. Com- 
pared with last Thursday, prices gen- 
erally are 25@30c lower; late bulk, 
170 to 220 lbs., $6.85@6.60; 230 to 260 
Ibs., $6.00@6.40; 270 to 320 Ibs., $5.65@ 
6.15; most good sows, $5.00@5.50. 

Receipts unloaded daily at these 24 
yards and 7 plants for the week ended 
Thursday, April 30: 


This Last 

week, week, 
Friday, April 24............ 800 21,100 
Saturuay, April 25.......... 11,7:0 27,500 
Monday, April BT. ....cccces .300 60,200 
Tuesday. April 28.......... 2.600 8,700 
Wednesday, April 29...... 26,700 10,400 
Thursday, April 30.......... 27,400 600 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering truck hog deliv- 
eries and hogs received by rail that have access 
to feed and water before weighing. 


eX 
HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for March, 1931, 
with comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 

—1931.— —1930.— —1931.— —1930.— 
Per Per Per Per 
Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
CHICAGO. EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Jan. .. 235 $7.65 228 $9.78 213 $7.84 206 $9.82 
Feb. .. 237 7.06 231 10.67 207 7.34 208 10.71 








Mar. .. 242 7.46 235 10.17 205 7.78 206 10.44 
WOR See ses ee ereeeee 202 9.72 
KANSAS CITY. OMAHA, 
Jan. .. 236 $7.44 232 $9.55 250 $7.33 247 $9.48 
Feb. .. 232 6.84 234 10.34 251 6.58 248 10.11 
Mar. .. 231 7.37 232 9.88 265 7.02 251 9.66 
SO SGA nee SHB OR cca. wees 255 9.10 
ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 


Jan. .. 237 $7.30 225 $9.55 
Feb. .. 234 6.64 230 10.24 
Mar. .. 236 7.14 226 9.79 
231 9.02 


211 $7.72 215 $9.38 
211 7.13 218 9.68 
206 7.39 212 9.24 


210 9.21 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1931. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Pry errr re 250 7,000 5,500 
Kansas City 250 500 3,000 
Omaha ..... 100 1,400 1,500 
3 SD coeshebadandave 5 3,500 750 
BR. DOB 2. ccscccccccce 200 1, 3,500 
2S eee 200 2,000 700 
EL a en 150 700 50 
Oklahoma City .......... 100 300 100 
Se ER sevcyseedcace 300 500 1,400 
ED das seacnsvece’ 100 200 100 
ET Weskibpersss snakes 300 300 5,000 
DEN Snich ines cecsee 100 300 200 
Sa Re 200 800 100 
Indianapolis ............. 100 3,000 200 
Pittsburgh ............... 100 1,000 300 
EL, waWewepcss codes 100 900 100 
De ccc oiccnhesanes ae 100 400 100 
ET actors vesohses< 100 800 200 
PED bp cwnwinvocsnes 300 2 100 
MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1981. 
RE 5 cn ascanepase dees 21,000 32,000 20,000 
4,000 18,000 
10,000 15,000 
11,000 3,000 
3,500 10,000 
7,500 2,000 
7,000 2,000 
1,400 100 
300 20,000 
1,200 100 
1,800 3,100 
400 300 
1,700 300 
5,000 200 
2,700 2, 
3,300 300 
9,700 500 
4,600 500 
900 700 
TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1931. 
‘hicago 8,500 21,000 17,000 
Kansas City 5,500 6,000 12,000 
Omaha 500 «611,000 312,000 
St. Louis . 500 17,000 3,000 
St. — 000 6,000 7,200 
jioux City 000 10,500 2,000 
St. Paul .. 000 7,500 1,800 
Oklahoma Cit 000 1,000 100 
Fort W 000 ,000 14,300 
Milwaukee 600 2,800 100 
nver 000 1,700 8,2 
Louisville 200 400 600 
Wichita 700 1,600 300 
Indianapolis ............. 1,400 8,000 700 
Pittsburgh .............. 200 500 300 
SUENEEE canccesccsaces 300 4,400 2 
PR fhehtaksdesns cswiée 200 1,000 eens 
Cleveland ............... 200 1,500 600 
PEED  Sicecscessonsccs 100 600 500 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1931. 
EE chavescivenssven 12,000 21,000 14,000 
SN I ancesedensce 6,000 7,000 18,000 
PEED catsocndscseccesss 6,500 12,000 18,000 
it, SE eecvcoasesens « 3,000 13,500 3,000 
ih MED scccesnsevccee 2,500 5,000 7,500 
PE GE ccccasacceccce 3,000 8,000 4,000 
LO aera 3,000 10,500 1,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 400 1,000 100 
ME Wécneesnacccs 2,300 800 14,000 
errr 500 2,300 500 
cnn cheb saree sews 800 1,300 7,000 
DOD. ‘ninessusgesocige 200 400 400 
MEL acaddnacéacetens 600 2,800 400 
Indianapolis ............. 900 6,000 200 
eer 300 3,000 1,000 
PE 05 oa eke cues 400 2,200 200 
PD apihens osoooe sesso 100 1,400 600 
EEE Sapesesceoccccs 300 1,600 100 
THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1931. 
Fn 6,000 21,000 17,000 
Kansas City ............ 2,500 5,500 14,000 
Sn s6xpesesiethscdese 3,200 7,000 15,000 
SSID oc Sennescbenese 1,800 10,500 2,500 
a MD sascccesctachs 1,400 4,500 6,500 
GE 2,000 6,500 1,500 
St. a, pibpescsinaredos 2,100 7,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 300 800 200 
DS MEME ccccccceccecs 1,800 500 8,000 
ED. \c:b-beanthess'e 500 1,300 100 
EE -GNccecedsi sabe said 1,000 2,100 4,300 
DD csnecwondeen vnc 200 300 200 
rane sess 500 1,500 400 
Indianapolis ............ 700 4,000 400 
EL nbs 0 00605 bonnes 100 1,500 500 
EE <sn2ckeeys cusne 400 1,600 2 
DEE Dae cows srecccnsce 100 2,000 400 
SL: Ss pasncss sh anne 200 1,500 800 
eer res 100 300 200 
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Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 


Long Distance Phone 
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Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
NS 5 Sa tiedeowou se 2,000 13,000 15.000 
emen Ge. . .csccccenas 800 3,000 8,000 
ED ana ks sesieces cates 1,500 8,000 9,000 
SE 800 8,500 3,000 
SG ER wiodvoa sa vens dé 800 3,500 4,000 
OS Saas 1,000 7,000 4,000 
EE a cue a's ces bones 3,000 11,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 300 600 100 
UE MPONER posaseccsocs 1,500 800 8,000 
ee ee err 300 600 100 
Ce cccncabhesbasaate 400 500 5,600 
MEER © a ecccciceesescns 200 800 100 
Indianapolis ..........-. 400 5,000 200 
DEED. sccesesnceckon nas 1,500 300 
Cincinnati ............0. 300 3,100 200 
ES Lic 4d44 dae awe 2 2,200 2,400 
EN... caahatwcapnss 300 1,500 800 

a 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 







kets, week ended Apr. 25, 1931: 
At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Apr. 25....192,000 ,000 455,000 
vious week ..... . -201,000 537,000 000 
aaa ..200,000 542,000 371,000 
1929 . . .222,000 612,000 310,000 
1928 . . -238,000 000 284,000 
Pe eee aS 199,000 584,000 247,000 
Hogs at 11 markets: 
Week ended Apr. 25 478,000 
Previous week 000 
1930 471,000 
1929 000 
1928 527,000 
SEE sncdbunesdescverdeenee ,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
Week ended Apr. 25. 151,000 404,000 330,000 
Previous week ,000 396,000 311,000 
1930 139,000 410,000 273,000 
1929 . 143,000 ,000 217,000 
1928 162,000 ,000 192,000 
DEE: achosbseve es 140,000 431,000 178,000 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 

Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in February, 1931, based on reports 
from packers representing nearly 75 
per cent of the total federal ins 
slaughter, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, with compari- 


sons: 
—Cattle——-  ——-Hogs——_ Sheep and 
lambs 
S] 
z ¢ z is 
2 . E : 5 = ai EI a 
* 7] ia — 
2 ge: Fag: 2 
2 S82 at A aR Zn a @ 
1980 Pct. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. 
Jan. 46.89 50.04 3.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.30 
Feb. 47.68 48.50 3.73 53.54 46.04 .42 93.21 6.79 
Mar. 51.49 45.28 3.23 52.37 47.01 .62 95.16 4.84 
Apr. 53.17 43.08 3.80 49.13 50.00 .87 95.30 4.70 
May 56.02 40.14 3.84 47.85 51.46 .69 93.22 6.78 
June 54.56 40.88 4.56 43.43 55.88 .69 92.90 7.10 
July 57.94 38.39 3.67 38.83 60.48 .69 95.42 4.58 
Aug. 57.49 38.17 4.34 35.33 64.12 .55 94.92 5.08 
Sept. 52.59 43.63 3.78 40.13 50.36 .51 93.70 6.30 
Oct. 47.92 48.47 3.61 46.47 52.89 .64 94.69 5.31 
Nov. 48.11 48.35 3.54 49.55 49.95 .50 93.31 6.64 
Dec. 48.82 47.48 8.70 52.70 46.91 .39 92.77 7.23 
Av. 51.84 44.88 3.78 47.65 51.77 .58 93.94 6.06 
1931. 
Jan. 50.83 45.91 3.26 55.45 44.20 .35 94.94 5.06 
Feb. 52.47 44.36 3.17 55.38 44.19 .43 96.00 4.00 
—_@— 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended April 25, 1931, 
were as follows: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 291 10,111 4,415 36,228 
Central Union ..... 1,910 1,064 seco See 
We TEE 2. ccccccs 4,243 15,850 8,014 
art eres e 15,418 20,265 56,954 
Previous week...... 7,451 16,171 18,884 54,41 
Two weeks ago..... 6,952 14,873 19,418 54,787 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK Pi 
Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Purcha 
Stock Yards for current and comparative me centers 1 
are reported as follows: 1931, wi 
RECEIPTS. National 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Apr. 20....14,698 2,026 52,914 82,108 
Tues., Apr. 21... 9,535 5,199 23,017 13,090 
.» Apr. 22...11,466 3,443 16,192 “gan Armour 4 
Thurs., Apr. 23.. 9,382 3,312 24,295 aa’ Swift & 
Fri., Apr. 24.... 2,614 645 18,868 iggy gf Wilson & 
Sat., Apr. 25.:/. "200 100 8,000 gigyy)  Marrls,.& 
Bet ARTE —— “see BG. E. Hs 
This week ...... 47, 14,725 143,286 96.9) Libby, M 
Previous week ..45,524 12,591 123,777 82.28) Brenna! 
WE SOP sscacend 41,286 14, 127,101 87,739 Packing» 
Two years ago..43,863 24, 128, 58370 1,522 hog 
Total receipts for month and year to Apr, 3 hogs; Age 
with comparisons: c en 
——April.—— Year,—__ ese: ‘sh 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. anid 
Cattle .148,550 133,330 651, 687,441 
Calves . 49,855 56,072 173,222 195) 
ogs 455,820 433,954 2,884,263 2711 MH Armour a 
Sheep ....... 307,188 302,049 1,339,040 1,335 495 Cadahy P 
SHIPMENTS a F 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Swift & ( 
Mon., Apr. 20.... 5,445 11L 7,376 «7. Wilson & 
Tues., Apr. 21... 2,767 55 4,161 gy (thers .- 
Wed., Apr. 22 4,472 121 2,453 LT 
Thurs., Apr. 23.. 2,800 5 4,146 72» Total . 
Fri., Apr. 24.... 775 32 «6.930 gin 
Sat., Apr. 25.... 100 sian 500 ) 
Wiis week 2.065. 16,368 324 25,566 
Previous week ..15,332 486 20,399 sae Armour a 
Year ago ........ 12,926 lll = 22,408 =. Pi 
Two years ago. ..11,030 114 25,442 = Kg. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE gsTocg. §| Swift & C 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambe mee 
Week ended Apr. 25 $ 7.75 $7.05 $3.00 $ Omaha Ph 
Previous week ...... 7.60 7.30 3.60 HY So. Omahs 
DO caghi onsen day's: 12.00 9. 5.25 $4 — Lincoln P 
Me shtebesonecenss 13.75 11.50 9.10 16.48 Morrell Pk 
WDZB cccccccccsccces 13.05 10.15 10.00 17% fe Ay 
ME -nhesnsne sede doe 10.70 10.25 8.35 18 J. & 
WOR. oes purtieccuss 9.40 12.35 9.00 145 § Sinclair P 
ee ees Wilson & 
Av. 1926-1930..... $11.80 $10.85 $8.35 $i46 § Others .. 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. Total .. 
Net supply of cattle, h and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: - 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Apr. 25.... 31,500 117,700 oagm § {mour, an 
Previous week .......... 30,192 103,378 Morris & ( 
AR ARIA Se RRS My 28,360 104,608 East Side | 
St statist sdee hess can .. 32,833 108,002 Krey Pkg 
ME ine Cian pawSai man cle ,006 94,807 American | 
MEE Sac scncuoseeceswocntes 770 «90,184 383K BF spi 
*Saturday, Apr. 25, estimated. mS 
HOG RECEIPTS, WKIGHTS, PRICES. a 
Receipts, average weights and tops and aveng her Boye 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: : 











*Week ended Apr. 25.143,300 288 §$ 7.85 $16 @ Swift & 
Previous week ...... 123, 239 7.9 8 Armour an 
ear 127,101 282 10.50 98 @ Morris & ¢ 
0 OT. 128, 242 «#11.85 a 
a arr 148, 236 «410.65 t 
MEE Soeesvcubsvessdand 119,737 246 1100 WS Total 
eer 117,487 249 142 2s 
Av. 1926-19380 ..... 128,300 241 $1165 $08 
ene Codahy Pkg 
*Receipts and average weights estimated {rmour and 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. Biet 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal # @ Others 
spection for week ended Apr. 24, 1931, with or 
parisons: Total 
Week ended Apr. 24........+- -sieani 
Previous week ..... codveoncse sheen 
Dk re octcreene sue 
$100 ess becebe ones eeees coke Morris & © 
Wilson & ( 
CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. nae 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago pac 
and shippers during the week ended Thur Total ... 


Apr. 30, 1931, were as follows: Not inelu 
direct, 


Week ended Pres. 

Apr. 30. 

Packers’ purchases ...........60+ . 54,254 
Direct to packers... .....ssccessah 42,789 k 
Shippers’ purchases ...........-+ 24,409 Jacob Dold” 
W 

Total 2... ..ccececcccvcevceesses 121,482 ee 

~ BB Keefe-Le st 
W. De 





Total 
Information furnished 
regarding trading 
contracts for futule 
delivery, upon request 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


of livestock by packers at 








mes 


ior the week ended Saturday, 
— = comparisons, are reported 4 The 
National Provisioner as follows: 

CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

srmour and Co 3,366 31,402 
Swift Co 3,229 21,265 
Wilson & Co 3,17 8,227 
Morris & ¢ 2.878 2,473 

r. 805 bee 
eee 1,586 


ond Co. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 





Brennan Packing Co., "6,204 hogs; Independent 
Packing re »_1,410 hogs; ‘Boyd, Lanham 





































































































: Hygrade Food Products Corp. 5, ois 
ot pone soles Co., 3,585 hogs; others, 28,798 
ial: Cattle, 21,895; calves, 9,862; hogs, 
63,561; sheep, 63,367. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
gpd Co.......00 2, 2,862 7,449 
Cadahy Pkg. Co......... 2,716 2, 9,348 
Fowler Pkg. Co......--. 624 tase sane 
Morris & CO......-.+--+- 7 1,834 5,835 
Swift & Co.........000-5 2,727 6,828 11,837 
Wilson & Co.......-.--- 2,671 2,682 7,489 
GIRETS oo... cc cccccccceees 1,130 482 51 
ec dccvsocsesees 14,737 17,231 42,000 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. ‘ogs. Sheep. 
.298 13,491 12,090 
4,414 8,751 16,636 
x 5,421 book 
3,147 141 3,319 
6,147 7.5 10,324 
21 oa ras 6 
71 
95 
47 
149 
32 
220 
37 
921 ogra 
201 aa 
9 20,606 
22,975 55,973 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
1,518 1,290 6,138 3,722 
1,850 2,120 5,425 3,046 
659 643, FFE 756 
. 1,218 oon. «640M ion 
148 9,033 <n 
‘197 142 82,953 245 
5,155 3,924 29,919 6,109 
266 499 14,428 1,407 
13,8638 8,766 72,577 15,285 
Not including 2,192 cattle, 2,002 calves, 35,909 
hogs and 2,117 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Britt & Oo......... 2,526 474 8,526 20,426 
Armour and Co..... 1,717 285 2,689 5,667 
SID oks0 wee J 175 «45,601 2,678 
aah iets 00d x 4,850 11,291 
. ae 7,553 963 21,666 40,062 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cndahy Pkg. Co..... 821 105 10,397 3,243 
Armour and Co..... 3,140 125 10,121 2.6 
Reet e, Os.. cc. 2,057 180 5,648 2,146 
SRR RES 3,810 54 11,838 cee 
NT a sscvccsnwce - 237 27 24 
ME aks ccaen 12,065 491 38,028 7,993 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Marte ree 674 220 2,013 726 
ilson het casn 746 214 2,022 1,051 
ec, SES oe 153 43 648 6 
— Hieeeeeeciss 1,573 477 4,683 1,783 
Not ineludi: 1 
direct. ng 193 cattle and 787 hogs bought 
WICHITA, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Gudahy Pkg 731 368 3,642 1,093 
acob Dold © 528 ae 39 
Wichita &, 14 ’ 
Dunn-Oste * bie 
Keefe ‘Stoargeon. 35 xy 
“ee 108 445, 
— RMeaeesc'etu's 1,510 373 = «66,656 = =1,132 
‘ot including 4,300 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
lees «oe 738 107 =:1,739 10,888 
eee 770 170 «2,661 395,849 
391 111 4 234 
TRAMs Sais ves v 1,081 180 1,495 4,214 
MARIE bbs 00 2,980 568 7,554 21,185 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 3,498 4,664 13,052 2,079 
. Co.. 331 1,531 état Kote 
2 ree 621 6.881 19,5038 2,940 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,772 58 wae ieee 
GHD Bae kesdadecs 1,024 29 11,970 
en Re TY 12,246 13,168 44,525 5,019 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,462 10,564 10,026 852 
Swift & Co., Chi... 71 <oex wees bane 
U. D. B. Co., N. Y 52 rm nat 
The Layton Co..... aie 379 «ree 
R. 'Gumz & Co..... 113 98 38 
& Co., Mil. 420 cote nisiee 
Armour Co., Chi. 137 e 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co.,N.Y. 638 RS : 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... 692 nines 
GEE. ccecncsocne 517 62 15 4 
WEE coc veksuns nee 254 358 105 115 
NE i Gaewnbes 3,089 16,271 11,370 1,000 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ciome. ee rr 1,026 1,208 13,596 663 
Armour and Co..... 304 299 +=61,570 wick 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 835 170 ~—s-1,1838 46 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 ove 050 owns 
Brown Bros. ....... 56 
verview Pkg. C 2 nae 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 141 12 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 21 as 
Indiana Prov. Co ie 9 
36 13 
8 41 
1,363 3,010 
565 162 
, 4,517 517 ~ 4,981 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... pase ieee 
B. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,673 477 5,727 = 2,392 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 59 181 1,345 anes 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 4 Gie'e 254 BRS 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 6 A 2,950 pr 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5 esos, sage sks 
J. Schlachter's. Sons. 149 280 eee 127 
J. & F. Schroth Co 18 .--. 98,444 cae 
John F. Stegner..... 147 256 ban 10 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... ae ee 542 aon 
RE ae 134 846 2,833 210 
ee aD ay 866 626 478 
PUNE i's inc Niele cars 3,068 2,666 19,381 3,819 


Not including 
hogs and 2,282 sheep bought direct. 


1,574 cattle, 145 calves, 5,583 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended April 25, 1931, with comparisons: 








CATTLE, 

Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Apr. 25. week. 1930. 
NS oo isso sae sce wks 21,895 1, 20,578 
ee ae a 14,737 16,616 11535 
I ih clk esay Peweeeee 22,975 9,7 17,655 
WT EE. 6'a bo seve ne ehh 16,055 17,621 8,365, 
tg Ser 7,553 7,673 6,626 
ae 12,065 10,207 9,507 
ae roa TO wv catedaen 1,766 2,528 2,517 
WE eed vas eeu b as cee 1,510 1,718 1,488 
aaa ataei es ahd sane ae Slavens kt 2,375 3,153 
Saree 12,246 1,438 11,839 
sere ee 3,089 2,641 2,793 
are rare 4,517 4,348 4,675 
REE, Siok asdvicnweee 4,642 2,788 2,305 
aPereree nr hrrerr ee 26,030 121,398 102,976 

11OGS. 

A ee ae em 63,561 60,267 62,559 
EE SHED sv. ee 'ccant 17,231 20/622 19,733 
 . Ae ere 55,973 62,074 63,808 
sa ior Sap cie kav aes 108,486 97,167 28,929 
ML aE ea Sols wens ecewe 21,666 23,983 22,933 
eee 37,012 
Oklahoma City 823 
WES eh ol nvea se aces 8,729 
WET Heh 6. 6.8 Cibec cod m as ,883 
| SE SSA ae 42,292 
SI 6 Sobierrs a avaanes 13,248 
Indianapolis 31,257 
ere 667 
2 A cer 361,873 
SID rca deg cu cs sues 43,029 

Kansas City 33,030 
Omaha ..... 49,785 
St. Louis 6, 468 
St. ~~ 38,842 
Sioux City . 9,860 
Oklahoma Ci 103 
ichita ..... 3,087 
Pa 27,537 
OR IIs oom, vd wie nied Od 3,763 
DERIWOGNRC oe ce ccneees 604 
Indianapolis 714 
ae 847 
WN Se ee nie cess eee Qel 217,619 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at the 
following centers for the week ended April 25, 
1931, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 


Chicago .... 
Kansas City 





New "York " powe baad 
Oklahoma Cit 
Cincinnati 


Fort Worth .. 


Oklahoma City 











Cincinnati ..... 
Denver 
sks Fiancee 
SE re were 
So EE. arr. 
Eh as 'e5.0 seas te s'snte 
St. AES as ee 
it. —— Pa Kk cine cere 
SS re 328 
Sb sak onsnseded dln canine 1, 426 3,087 
OS ee 51,584 42’ 161 ect 
Philadelphia ............ 6,463 6, 720 4,990 
0 Aaa 1,228 1,634 799 
New York & Jersey City. 76,051 69,747 59,704 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,783 550 286 
A ERE 3,704 4,907 1,310 
SE ic Eseces od s keane 5,598 8,565 270 
ST ocis Cals nes savored 294,178 316,528 250,828 
* 2 ee 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended yom | 23, 1931, with comparisons, 
are reported by the Dominion Live 

Stock Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 

Up to 1,050 lbs. 

Week 


Same 
ended Prev week 
Apr. 23 week 0. 
WN es iv vcore csinn cue $ 7.00 $ 6.80 $11.50 
Montreal ........c.c006 6.75 6.75 APP 
6.00 6.00 11.25 
5.65 5.65 11.00 
5.75 5.50 11.00 
4.60 5.25 9.00 
6.00 5.25 10.50 
5.50 4.75 10.50 


VEAL CALVES. 








NG ein cvcacdence $ 9.50 $ 9.50 $13.50 
pO eee ere 7.00 7.50 9.00 
Winnipeg 8.00 9.00 13.00 
Calgary ..... 8.50 8.50 13.00 
Edmonton 8.50 8.50 12.00 
Prince Albert 6.00 6.50 9.00 
Moose Jaw .. 7.00 8.00 11.00 
Saskatoon .............. 6.00 6.00 11.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Toronto .... $ 9.25 $13.75 
Montreal 9.25 13.75 
Winnipeg 8.00 13.25 
Calgary .... 7.50 12.75 
Edmonton .. 7.25 12.60 
Prince Albert 7.50 13.00 
Moose Jaw .. 7.70 12.55 
Saskatoon 7.70 13.05 
Toronto .... ay $11.50 $14.00 
Montreal oe 8.00 9.00 
Winnipeg . ey 8.50 9.75 
Calgary .... om 8.00 Aer 
Edmonton a q 8.50 9.00 
Moose Jaw o¢ eeien 7.50 mR 
Saskatoon oo @ 7.00 
fe 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 
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LESS LIVESTOCK IN RUSSIA. 


There were heavy declines in all 
classes of livestock in Russia during 
1930, owing principally to the whole- 
sale destruction of animals by the 
wealthier peasants who objected to 
turning their livestock over to the col- 
lective farms, according to reports to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The 1930 figures show a 12 per cent 
decrease in cattle to 58,800,000, com- 
pared with 1929. Cows also decreased 
12 per cent to 26,600,000. There was 
a decrease in hog numbers of 36 per 
cent to 13,200,000, while sheep num- 
bers fell 25 per cent to 100,600,000. 

A recent decree of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Soviet Union 
and the Council of Peoples Commissars 
prohibited the slaughter of certain 
classes of domestic animals until De- 
cember 31, 1931. The decree includes 
all registered purebred animals; heifers 
below the age of 18 months; bull calves 
below 18 months; ewes below 18 
months; sows below 8 months; all bull 
calves, rams and boars that may be 
used for breeding purposes; all cows 
before their 8th calving and all ani- 
mals with young. 
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U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Apr. 24, 1931: 


Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Apr. 24. week. 1930. 


NG  oics on senescence 126,206 101,910 112,945 
Kansas City, Kan........ 53, 43,314 49,107 
DE Cssabasebeddesabia 45,893 40,762 42,891 
*East St. Louis.......... 59,670 47,561 53, 

3} 31,120 34, 22,111 
eee 44, 39,151 42,342 
i «cesesesse6nes 21,191 15,668 19,439 
Indianapolis ............ 20, 20,392 24,175 
New York and J. C..... 29,276 27,161 28,870 








BER. iveckescnsesnsentl 482,841 370,768 395,562 
*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 
—_@—_ 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended Apr. 25, 1931: 

















Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Apr. 25, 1031........ BOS cannes & )eeanae 
DOP. 2B, BERL. coccces 11,274 773 3,708 
Bape. TE, TEs vccees OS rr 13,709 
Apr. 4, 1061........ 14,600 1,000 13,986 

To date, 1931...... 254,243 20,362 118,297 
Apr. 26, 1980........ 62,952 40,172 34,288 
Apr. 19, 1930........ 33,574 54,985 38,108 

To date, 1930...... 686,409 284,441 251,269 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Apr. 30, 1931: 


Hogs (Soft or d roast- 
ing pigs ie = CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KEANS. CITY. 8ST. PAUL. 








Lt. it. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $ 7.1 7.25 $ 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch.... 7.15@ 7.30 
(180-200 Ibs.) is costdsnese 7.30 
ied. (200- Ibs.) gd-ch 7.00@ 7.25 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 7.15 
Hvy. (250- Ibs.) gd-ch 6. 6.85 
(290-350 Ibs.) FER cxcccscece 6.60 
. sows (27 Ibs.) med-ch. 5 6.00 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6. 7.10 
cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 6.72 lbs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
BUD. sc0cecuccccscccccecccce 9. 10.00 
ppecdcsenccoosncecesececes 8. 9.25 
tt hbetekheseeiesenetény 7. 8.00 
Sodsonnedeccoeraveces 5.75@ 7.00 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : 
SD Sravshpenskesceveaicobe 9. 10.00 
SE abbosckepsecessoscasdenes 8.00@ 9.00 
SED cobvieweapeceusecedanesn 7. 8.00 
DR. B6tes05eckeeenheewans 6. 7.00 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) = 
aD “Saseenpsecbegeneneoesss 9. 9.75 
e cecevevccccccccccccccces 8.00@ 9.00 
DED Sbbabeinenticececesese 7. 8.00 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) 
ED: 9ne¥e008bbenebeccesseee 9. 9.75 
Sans i 8 EO 8.00 9.00 
7.75@ 8.75 
6.75@ 7.75 
5.7 6.75 
5.25@ 5.75 
es 5.50@ 6.00 
I Abaesnsesbsesbbeencokean ce S008 5.50 
SN cn bs natetingeassoneee 4. 5.00 
Low cutter and cutter........ 3250 4.50 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF) 
DK cbikavcbnhscuheosecaaun +38 5.25 
DM cchpantgnaneassipsees 3.35@ 4.50 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) 

is Senbbtoncenheecsncccpone 7.00@ 9.00 
SE i wicisbusucbeoiesanses 6.00@ 7.00 
PPS siebibwcdesbssoscnece 4. 6.00 

CALVES (250-500 LBS.) 
MG Banseesnbabeevhetespies OOS 7.00 
I abnseciendedesesseee 4. 5.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
SPRING LAMBS: 
Dh -SieetagWbebeseesetéeses  sstepeoese 
DE Scobpenenesesteseweses coconesene 
DE .ccclsksobieslepecaese sobessanes 
LAMBS (90 LBS. DOWN): 

MDs Sa eeseeepdbhes iboesouss 8.5 9.65 
EN auc cb csanbhestsenbonss 8. 8.50 
(91-100 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 7.75@ 9.40 
(All weights)—Common ...... 6.75@ 8.00 

YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 5.00@ 7.75 
EWES (90-120 LBS.): 
WED. wdcunéseccuseee Uibbecs 2.75@ 3.75 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 2.50@ 2.75 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.50@ 2.50 


Spring lambs excepted, all sheep quotations 
which are on shorn basis. 






7.15@ 7.25 $ 6.45@ 6.75 $ 6.50@ 6.70 $ 6.85@ 6.90 
7.15@ 7.25 6.55@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.75 6.85@ 6.90 
7.10@ 7.25 6. 6.75 6.55@ 6.80 6.85@ 6.90 
7.05@ 7.25 6. 6.75 6.55@ 6.80 6.65@ 6.90 
6.85@ 7.15 6.30@ 6.65 635@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.75 
6. 6.90 6.10@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.40 
6.25@ 6.65 5.7 6.25 6.00@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.10 
5.50@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.50 
7.1 Lf eee Teer 6.50@ 7.00 6. 7.25 
7.04-204 Ibs. 6.20-253 Ibs. 6.50-225 lbs. .......+.. 
8. 9.25 8.25@ 9.25 8. 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 
7.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.25 
6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 
5.25@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.50 5. 6.25 5. 6.25 
8.50@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 
7.25@ 8.50 7. 8.25 7.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.00 
6. 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 
5. 6.25 5. 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.25 
8.50@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.00 
7.25@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.25 7. 8.00 
6. 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 5.7 7.00 
8.50@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.75 Pee 4 9.00 8.00@ 8.75 
7250 8.50 7.008 8.25 7.25@ 8.00 7008 8.00 
8. 9.00 7.25@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 7. 8.00 
7.00@ 8.00 6. 7.50 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.25 
6.25@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.50 
5. 6.25 5. 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 4. 5.50 
5.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.75 
5.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.25 5, 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 4.75 450@ 5.00 4. 4.50 
2.50@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.50 3.00@ 450 2. 4.00 
4.25@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 $38 5.00 
3508 4.50 Bett 4.00 ett 4.25 3.25@ 4.35 
s | 

7. 8.50 7. 9.50 6.50@ 9.00 7. 10.00 
5.00@ 7.00 én 7.50 5.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.00 
3. 5.00 4.00@ 6.50 3.50@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 
s50e 8.00 SoG 7.00 6.00@ 7.50 3500 7.00 
3. 6.00 400@ 6.00 3.50@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.00 
eenesenese Bog 879 83g 8.79 cocccceces 
eccccccese 8.75@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 — ......00-e 
ccecccccee 7.25@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.75 = ......006- 
7.715@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.00 7.25@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
7.00@ 7.75 8.25@ 8.75 6.25@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.50 
6.75@ 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 er 7.85 6.50@ 8.00 
5.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 8.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.50 
4.25@ 7.2 5.25@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.25 
2 00g 3.25 Zhe 3.50 zo 2.85 Z.006 3.25 
2.00@ 3.00 2.50@ 3.25 2.00@ 2.75 2.00@ 3.00 
1.00@ 2.25 1.25@ 2.75 1.00@ 2.00 -50@ 2.25 


on wooled basis except St. Louis an 


a 
B 
: 
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THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mg. 
ket are reported by the Chicago Liys. 
stock Exchange for the week endl 
May 1, 1931, with totals from the 
ing of future trading on March 1, 
to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since Marah 

May 1. 1900 

— oat errr ary | 
| PPR 3 

Contracts sold ...... 14 6,40 
Hogs delivered ..... 71 17% 
Pounds delivered .... 17,180 4,028'379 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... My 


Active quotations on future con; 
for the week ended May 1, 1931: —_ 


Saturday, April 25. No transactions. 
Monday, April 27. No transactions. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 
Light.* Med. Hwy, o& 


Beek. i ccicistyeececeeee $ 8.00 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 
PPS ery Cr eee 8.00 8.00 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 
No transactions. 
FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1931. 
Sept. ....cseccscecccesceces 7.90 7.90 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs. nor mop 
than 210 Ibs. Medium hogs—not less than 29 
lbs. nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hoge—n 
less than 260 Ibs., nor more than 310 Ibs, 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 
Ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs 
ing under 160 lbs., or more than 330 Ibs. 


a 


ime” with a variation not in excess of 
- te 
HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of th 
New York Hide Exchange has fixed 
price differentials between basis and 
premium and discount grades of hides 
deliverable against Exchange coi 
effective April 24, 1931, to prevail m- 
til further notice. 

The differentials are based on hides 
taken off in the United States ani 
Canada in non-discount months of July, 
August, September, and frigorific 
hides taken off in non-discount months 
of December, January, February, basis 
of delivery ex-dock or warehouse, dul 


pound are as follows: 
FRIGORIFIOO. 





Cents per pount 
WERNER ocikinescccedes seecnuabueennene 3.05 premim 
Taght steers ....ccccccccceccccceces PE am 
Ex. light cows and’ steers..........8.70 prem 
PACKER. 
Heavy native steers............ 80 
Ex. light native steers........ i) 
Heavy native cows.......... -55 discout 
Light native COWS.........seeeeeeeee Basis 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... .30 prem 
Heavy Colorado steers +» «80 discomt 
Heavy Texas’ steers .30 premian 
ne Pome — pevtensseseseumen rt 
x. lig! OXAS STCCTS......eeeeeeee disco: 
Branded COWS ........cecccscoescees .55 discost 
PACKER TYPE. 
Branded cows and steers........+«++ 1.00 discom! 
Native cows and steers.........sse++ 45 discomt 


oe 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for 
week ended April 25, 1931, were 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,701,000 
same week last year, 5 
from January 1 to April 25, this 
59,432,000 Ibs.; same period a yeat 
69,216,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago 
the week ended April 25, 1931, 
2,831,000 Ibs.;, previous week, 2,loim 
Ibs.; same week last year, 900m 
Ibs.; from January 1 to April 2 
year, 46,846,000 Ibs.; same perm 
year ago, 64,017,000 Ibs. 


Lad 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market turned dull late last week and 
continued in this condition during the 
entire past week. Up to the present 
time the only trading consisted of a 
car of native bulls which moved at a 
half-cent down from last previous sale, 
put which were not considered as hav- 
ing any bearing on the other descrip- 


ides have been offered most of the 
week at steady prices for mixed March- 
April take-off, with a few lots running 
back a month or so earlier. One un- 
usual feature of the market was the 
apparent absence of any bids, especially 
toward the close of the week. The dull- 
ness in the trade has undoubtedly been 
due in some part to the continued heavy 
liquidation during the week in other 
commodity and security markets, as 
well as the slowness of any upturn in 
the leather market. : 

Late in the week an outside inde- 
pendent packer moved about 7,000 hides 
at sharply lower prices, as reported 
under Small Packer market, but the 
local trade was inclined to view these 
prices as under the actual market at: 
the time, especially in view of the fact 
that they were for May hides, which 
should show considerable seasonable 
improvement in quality. Sales were 
made by local small packer association 
early at steady prices, but late in the 
week couple cars May light native cows 
moved at %c under last sale in big 
packer market. Prices quoted below 
are last sale prices for big packer take- 
off, which are now asked. 

Spready native steers 10@10%c, 
nom. Last trading in heavy native 
steers was at 9c, extreme native steers 
at 8t4c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 9c, 
Colorados at 8%4c. Heavy Texas steers 
last brought 9c, light Texas steers 8%4c, 
and extreme light Texas steers 8c. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 8c, 
and St. Pauls at 8%c; light native cows 
last sold at 8%c for March-Aprils and 
earlier take-off; branded cows last 
moved at 8c. 

One packer sold 800 March native 
bulls at 5%4c; branded bulls about 5c, 
nom. 

_ SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in the local small packer market was 
confined to the local small packer asso- 
ciation, which moved May hides; these 
really grade with big packer hides. 
Three cars May light native cows sold 
late last week at 9c. Early this week, 
2,000 May extreme native steers sold 
at 9c, 1,500 native steers at 9c, 3,000 
branded cows at 8c, and one car Colo- 
rados at 8%c; later, a car May native 
bulls brought 5%c. Late in the week 
three cars May light native cows sold 
at 8%c, and 1,500 heavy native cows 
at 8c. Bulk of this business under- 
stood for Exchange purposes. One 
small packer sold car April-May bulls 
at 5%4c for natives and 5c for branded. 

An Indiana packer sold about 7,000 

ay hides late this week, native steers 
and butt brands at 8%c; Colorados, 
heavy and light native cows and ex- 
a native steers 8c; branded cows 


per OUNTRY HIDES—The country 
ide market is slow, with neither buy- 
ets nor sellers apparently very anxious 


to do business. All-weights generally 
considered top at 6c, selected, delivered. 
Heavy steers and cows 54%@6c, nom., 
with last sales last week at 6c, selected; 
demand quiet. Buff weights last re- 
ported sold at 6%c, and quoted 6@6%c. 
Outside lots of extremes reported sold 
at 7%2c; some large dealers reported 
declining this figure early but offer- 
ings at 8c were plentiful, and late this 
week some quote 7@7%4c, nom. Bulls 
slow, about 4c, selected. All-weight 
branded around 5c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins 
quoted 16c last paid for February- 
March heavy average northerns, with 
possibly some confidential trading. 

Chicago city calfskins last sold at 12c 
for 8/10 lb. weights; several cars 10/15 
lb. sold early at 15%c, or %c down. 
Mixed city and country lots quoted 114% 
@12c; straight countries 10@10%c. 

KIPSKINS — Couple more packers 
sold about 10,000 March native kipskins 
at end of last week, at 12%4c for north- 
erns and 1l1c for southerns, steady on 
northerns but with a wider differential 
on southerns. Last trading in March 
over-weights was at 11c for northerns 
and 10c for southerns. 

Chicago city kipskins quoted 11%c, 
paid previous week. Mixed city and 
country kips 934@10c; straight coun- 
tries 8@8%4c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market very slow, 
with choice city renderers quoted $3.25 
@3.50; mixed city and country lots 
$2.50@2.75, and straight countries $2.00 
@2.25 asked. 

SHEEPSKINS—Couple cars, about 
50,000 Ibs. of dry pelts, sold at 9c for 
1% in. and up wool, with %@1% in. 
wools at 5c, a shade down from last 
week. Big packer shearlings moving 
in a fair way; one packer sold three or 
four cars, No. 1’s at 45@50c, No. 2’s 
at 25@30c, and fresh clips around 15c; 
quality still running well to No. 2’s. 
Various sales of small packer shear- 
lings reported at 15@20c, running 
mostly No. 2’s. Pickled skins about un- 
changed and market quoted $1.75 per 
doz. straight run of packer lamb last 
paid at Chicago, and up to $2.00 asked 
here and at New York. London wool 
sales this week showed declines in 
prices of 10 to 15 per cent from pre- 
vious sales. Market hardly established 
as yet on Spring lambs; talking 30@ 
40c, with milk lambs at half-price. Last 
sales of March lamb pelts were at 
$1.00; trading finished on these. Coun- 
try lamb pelts quoted 50c for medium 
wools and 60@65c for fine wools. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—One packer sold 
2,700 April Colorados early this week 
at 8%c, with market quoted nominally 
at the time 9c for native and butt 
branded steers. Other packers were 
asking a half-cent more at that time. 
Market has turned dull since and is 
awaiting further action in the western 
market. 

COUNTRY ‘HIDES —Trading slow 
and market a shade easier in a nominal 
way. Good mid-west all-weights quoted 
6c, top; buff weights not over 6c; ex- 
tremes about 7@7%éc. 

CALFSKINS — Market fairly active 
and about steady. Sales of collectors’ 
5-7’s reported at $1.17%; car packers’ 
7-9’s sold at $1.75, and collectors’ 
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quoted $1.65 paid; collectors’ 9-12’s re- 
ported last sold at $2.55. Veal kips 
12/17 lb. quoted around $2.75; last sale 
of 17 Ib. up was reported at $3.75. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, April 25, 1931—Close: May 
9.80@10.05; June 10.15n; July 10.50n; 
Aug. 10.90n; Sept. 11.27 sale; Oct. 
11.65n; Nov. 12.10n; Dec. 12.52 sale; 
Jan. 12.80n; Feb. 13.15n; Mar. 13.60@ 
13.70. Sales 17 lots. 

Monday, April 27, 1931—Close: May 
9.80@9.95; June 10.15n; July 10.50n; 
Aug. 10.85n; Sept. 11.17@11.20; Oct. 
11.55n; Novy. 12.00n; Dec. 12.45@12.50; 
Jan. 12.70n; Feb. 13.05n; Mar. 13.50@ 
13.60. Sales 34 lots. 

Tuesday, April 28, 1981—Close: May 
9.55@9.60; June 9.85n; July 10.20n; 
Aug. 10.50n; Sept. 10.80@10.85; Oct. 
11.25n; Nov. 11.70n; Dec. 12.10@12.15; 
Jan. 12.40n; Feb. 12.80n; Mar. 13.30 
sale. Sales 33 lots. 

Wednesday, April 29, 1931—Close: 
May 9.10@9.20; June 9.50n; July 9.90n; 
Aug. 10.20n; Sept. 10.49@10.50; Oct. 
10.95n; Nov. 11.40n; Dec. 11.77@11.85; 
Jan. 12.05n; Feb. 12.40n; Mar. 12.85@ 
13.00. Sales 110 lots. 

Thursday, April 30, 1931—Close: 
May 9.35@9.50; June 9.70n; July 
10.10n; Aug. 10.40n; Sept. 10.65@10.70; 
Oct. 11.10n; Nov. 11.55n; Dec. 11.95 
sale; Jan. 12.20n; Feb. 12.55n; Mar. 
13.00@13.15. Sales 49 lots. 

Friday, May 1, 1931—Close: May 
9.15@9.20; June 9.50n; July 9.90n; Aug. 
10.20n; Sept. 10.40@10.55; Oct. 10.90n; 
Nov. 11.85n; Dec. 11.80 sale; Jan. 
12.05n; Feb. 12.40n; Mar. 12.80@12.90; 
Apr. 13.00. Sales 42 lots. 


os 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 1, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 









Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

May 1. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. 

Carre 10 1044n 10%@lin 15%@16n 
Hyvy. nat. strs. Sax 9 9% 14 14% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 9ax 9 14 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

5 ae g 9 eis 
Hvy. Col. strs. 8% 13% 
Ex-light Tex. 

ee @ 8 12 
Brnd’d cows @ 8 12 
Hvy. nat. cows 28 12 
Lt. nat. cows @ 8 12 
Nat. bulls .. @ 6 
Brnd’d bulls. @ @ 544n 8 8%4n 
a nat i gin% 4 

ips, nat.... @ @ 

Kips, ov-wt.. a @11 6 

Kips, brnd’d. D @ 9 13 

Slunks, reg.. @ @80 1 

Slunks, hris.25 @ @30 26 
Light native, butt branded 


and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 8 8%n 8% 12% 
Branded .... 8n 8 12 
Nat. bulls 5% 5% 9 
Brnd’d bulls 5 4 
Calfskins 14n 14n 17%@1 

WB ccccccse 11% 1 164%4n 
Slunks, reg.. 75 70 80 1.07%@1.1 
Slunks, hris.20 25, 20 






Hvy. steers. 54@ 6n 5%@ 6 @9 
Hvy. cows... 54@ 6n 5%@ 6 a ot 
BARS «os cece 6 6% a 6% 10 ge 
Extremes 7 ™% ™@8 12 @12 
\ Eee 4n 4 @4% @ Tax 
Calfskins 10 10% 10 @10% 214n 

we whane 8 8% 8 @ 8% @13n 
Light calf...50 60 50 @60 1.00@1.10 

acons -50 60 50 @60 1.00@1.10 
Slunks, 25 35 25 @35 60 @70 
Slunks, hris.. 5 10n 5 @10n 5 @10 
Horsehides ..2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 3.50@4.75 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs @1.00 @1.00 1.30@1.40 
Sml. . 

lam! 200100 1.00 90 1.00 1. 1.35 
Pkr. shearlgs.45 50 42% @45 30 50 
Dry pelts .. 9 9% 11 
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Chicago Section 


Henry Levi, president of David Levi 
& Co., meat packers, Chicago, returned 
recently from a trip of several weeks 
in the Sovth. 


E. L. Griffith, president of the Grif- 
fith Laboratories, Chicago, left this 
week on a business trip to New York 
City and other eastern points. 


John Tiedemann, president of Tiede- 
mann & Harris, San Francisco, Calif., 
was a business visitor in the city dur- 
ing the latter part of the week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four days 
of this week totaled 25,809 cattle, 9,555 
calves, 54,071 hogs, and 42,706 sheep. 


K. R. Woodruff, secretary, Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, New York 
City, has been on a business trip 
through the Central West visiting the 
various plants of the company in this 
territory. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended April 25, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 


Last wk. Prev. wk. 1930. 


Cured meats, Ibs... 9,345,000 10,405,000 13,000,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. . .42,653,000 39.190,000 43,774,000 
Lard, Ibs. ......... 5,202,000 7,182,000 5,382,000 


J. A. Lane, formerly general auditor 
and Frederick Nymeyer, formerly of 
the research division of Armour and 
Company, Chicago, were recently 
elected assistant secretaries and assist- 
ant comptrollers to fill the vacancies 
caused by the transfer of Warren H. 
Sapp and W. S. Clithero to other duties 
in the company. 

a 


TRYING OUT FIVE-DAY WEEK. 


Hours of employment in the meat 
packing industry always have been 
irregular on the various days of the 
week due to the nature of the business. 
In some departments eight hours will 
be worked on the first few days of the 
week, for example, with fewer hours 
on the later days. 

But whether a department works 
eight hours or less, many expenses, 
including heat, light, power for operat- 
ing equipment and elevators, losses due 
to opening of cooler doors, etc., con- 
tinue. Then there is a disadvantage 
from a general efficiency standpoint 
when the plant as a whole is not work- 
ing at capacity or when some depart- 
ments are working full time and others 
but a portion of the day. 


In the hope of effecting a suspension 
of work in all departments on Saturday 
or some other week day, without affect- 
ing output, total weekly working hours 
or the incomes of workers, Armour and 
Company is experimenting at its St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Kansas City plants 
with an operating schedule designed to 
coordinate workings and leisure hours 
in all departments. 

It is expected to determine by this 
experiment whether all departments 
can be working at the same time and 
closed at the same time. A 40-hour 
week is in effect at this plant. 


HAS MANY CLAIMS TO HONOR. 


At the last annual convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
there was described in detail a new 
method of deheading hogs which had 
been developed at the plant of Geo. A. 
Hermel & Co., Austin, Minn. Much of 
the credit for this new process is given 
by the company to Sim Twedell. 

But valuable as this new deheading 
method is to the industry, it is not 
Twedell’s only claim to distinction. An- 
other, and one of which he is quite as 
proud, is his fifty years of service in 
the packing industry. 

His third claim to fame is in his 
three sons who have made their marks 
in the packing industry—Jack Morris, 
superintendent of the Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; Edward Twedell, su- 
perintendent of Blayney-Murphy Co., 
Denver, Colo., and Harry Twedell, su- 
perintendent of the abattoir division 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Sim Twedell was born in 1858. His 
first job was with Tinderman & Pat- 
terson, at that time lowa’s largest pack- 
ers. He remained with this firm until 
1880, when the company disbanded. 
From 1880 to 1890 he was with John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., leaving 
this latter firm to go with the Westr 
ern Packing & Provision Co.. Denver, 
Colo. Here he remained until 1903. 
After leaving Denver he spent another 
year with John Morrell & Co., going 
to Geo. A. Hormel & Co. in 1904. 

At the last annual stockholders’ 
meeting of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. Mr. 
Twedell was presented with the 50- 


HAS MANY CLAIMS TO FAME. 


Much of the credit for the new hog de- 
heading method developed in the plant 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
described at the last convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, is 
given to Sim Twedell, of the Hormel 
staff. Mr. Twedell has been awarded the 
50-year gold service button. He has three 
sons who are well-known superintendents 
in the industry. 





year gold service button awarded 
him by the Institute of American Meg 
Packers, the presentation being made 
by president Jay C. Hormel. 


a oo 


EDWARD INNES TO RUSSIA. 

Edward Innes, superintendent 
Chicago plant of Armour and Co <*> 
has been employed by the 
Soviet Government in the capacity of 
general and acting superintendent of 
the Moscow packing plant. He 
to leave for Russia about June 1, 

This plant will be the first of a series 
of American type packing plants to he 
built in accordance with the Five-Year 
plan. It is one of two for which 
and specifications are being drawn 
in Chicago under the supervision 
H. P. Henschien, meat plant architec 

Mr. Innes started his meat 
career as office and messenger boy with 
Morris & Co. in 1895 when he was jj 
years old. A year later he was as 
signed to weighing products in the beef 
casing and offal department, and ip 
1897 was made assistant foreman of 
this department. 

In 1900 he left Morris & Co. to ae 
—_ the position of foreman of the 
killing. department of the South S& 
Paul plant of Swift & Company. He 
remained here until 1902, when he r- 
turned to Morris as assistant foreman 
of the glue department. 

In 1904 Mr. Innes was made for- 
man of the glue department in Chi- 
cago, which position he held during 
1904 and 1905. In 1906 he was trans- 
ferred to the Kansas City plant as 
foreman of the new glue department. 
He remained in this capacity until 
190& From 1908 to 1911 he was being 
trained for the position of pork superin- 
tendent. and was assigned to the kil 
ing, cutting.and curing departments at 
the Kansas City plant. 

He was then transferred to the & 
Joseph, Mo., plant as superintendent 
of hog and beef slaughtering and of the 
oleo and by-products departments. Dur- 
ing 1915 he was superintendent of the 
Oklahoma City plant, and during 1916 
superintendent of the East St. Louis, 
Ill. plant. He was transferred to Gi- 
cago in 1917 and assigned to superit- 
tend the rendering and by-products de 
partments of all plants of Morris & @. 
After one year on this job he = 
went to St.’ Joseph as superin 
and in 1919 was brought to Chicago a 
superintendent of the Chicago plant. 

He was superintendent at Chicago ut 
til Morris & Co. was purchased by Ar 
mour and Company in 1923, when le 
became assistant superintendent of t 
Armour Chicago plant. He held this 
position until 1925 when he was mat 
superintendent. 

——_&e—_— 


DEATH OF MRS. CARSTENS. 


Mrs. Thomas Carstens, widow of tit 
founder and president of the 
Packing Co., Seattle and 5p 
Wash., died April 15 and was buried 
following Saturday, just four iS 
after Mr. Carstens’ funeral. Mrs.© 
stens had been in failing 
some years and sank rapidly 
husband’s deéath. 
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PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 












CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


CHICAGO 









































F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














Architect 





HONORS FOR WARREN H. SAPP. 


Warren H. Sapp, assistant comp- 
troller of Armour and Company, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
company’s Chicago plant. Mr. Sapp 
assumes his new duties with a back- 
ground of 30 years’ experience in near- 
ly every phase of the company’s busi- 
ness. Starting with Armour in 1901 
in the produce department of the 
Kansas City plant and working during 
the following years in various ca- 
pacities he came to Chicago in 1918 in 
the plant accounting division. In 1921 
he was made general plant accountant 
and in 1924 became general auditor of 
the com He was made assistant 
comptroller in 1928, which position he 
now leaves to become general manager 
of the Chicago plant. 


Main Office 
332 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 









H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 








Another honor came to Mr. Sapp re- 
cently in his election to the presidency 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Costs As- 


sociation. 
——_}—-- 


NEW CARSTENS HEAD. 

Management of the Carstens Pack- 
ing Co., Spokane and Tacoma, Wash., 
was left by Thomas Carstens, recently 
deceased founder and owner of the com- 
pany, in the hands of a board of five 
trustees. W.H. Wells has been made 
chairman of this board and president 
and general manager of the company. 

Mr. Wells was chosen by Mr. Car- 
stens as manager and during the long 
illness which preceded his death, Mr. 
Carstens worked and advised with Mr. 
Wells in preparation for his new duties 
as president and general manager. 


B.G._Jawuis Conupannr 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Aveune, | 
902 Woodward Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 











charge; also our periodical ‘ ceipt of inquiries. 
market reports. : vs 
| Our 1 931 Market Calendar now ready—Price $3.50 each 


West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paul St., Baltimore, M 





The new president has been asso- 
ciated with the company for over 20 


years and is familiar with its various 
phases of operation, from the on 
through the selling end. The genera 
condition of the company is reported 
to be very good and the outlook for 
the future excellent. 
Rebeka” svat 

VISKING PRICES REDUCED. 

The Visking Corporation has an- 
nounced its sixth voluntary price reduc- 
tion effective May 1, 1931, which de- 
creases the present list price for Visk- 
ing casings approximately 10 per cent. 
The trade will be given the benefit of 


further savings in production costs 
when warranted by increased volume, 
the company states. 


Branch Office 


148 State St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 






We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


50 
CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Apr. 30, 1931. 

REGULAR HAMS. 

Green. Sweet Pickled. 

Standard. Standard Fancy. 
16 17 
is ioe 
13% 14 
13% 14 





BOILING HAMS. 


Green. _pmest Pickled. 

Standard. tandard. Fancy. 
— 12% 
12% 12% 
124% 12% 


sees eeee 





SKINNED HAMS. 








Green. gnmert Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
= 15% 
14% 15% 
14% 154 
13% 14% 
13% 14% 
13 14% 
12% serie 
12 
11y% 
11% esce 
PICNICS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
GB. charsmasd 9% 9% 101 
. skbanhbone 3 +44 ag 
epee 222022 48 3° P 
EGE  esedecsens 7% 8 9 
BELLIES. 
Green. Cured. 
Dry 
Sq. Sdls. 8.P. Cured. 
| ees: 17 17 18 
a?  asanpnenes ist 15 16 
Pe cupahaance 14% 14% 15 
MOE: SNsbachass 12% 12% 13 
SE suienekuesd 11% 11% 12% 
BB-IB .nccccccee UG 11% 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
Lickbcwace ie Per are vane 
ra ioe epi 
9% 10% 9% 
9% 10% 9% 
8% 8% 
85% 85g 





D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. Export Trim. 











EE Sapesdecsen 6 6 
RED add vwotvastesscduee rd ee 
DL dtbbcnennibkopnpeatc 6% 6 
SEMEN, wiachooshcetortoccr’ 7% 7 
SE. Ubi cht conntsudeingse% 8 8% 
DE Sebwusketouincasenkus 8% 8% 

_ pee Se eStneebeeocee 8% 9 
OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra short clears..... 9i4n 
Extra short ribs 94gn 

Regular plates 7% 

Clear plates ... % 


Jowl butts .. 
Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 





PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2467 SOUTH L 


A SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1931. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
Pog 7 
eae “ins 8.32%ax 
May ee > 8.82 32% 8.35 8.32% 8.32 %nax 
uly - 8.52% 8.52% Soe 8 47%b 
fSent. .. 8.62% 7% 8.62 8.02%b 
Oak, coe esce coe esee 8.624%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ... 9.50 wece coee 9.50 
July ... 9.80 eeee cove 9.80 
MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1931. 
LARD— 
Apr. ... 840 esas 8.424%n 
May ... 8.37%— 8.55 8: 37%— 8.421%4—ax 
June ... 8.45 8.52% 8.45 8.52%b 
July ... 8.55 8.75 8.55 8.60ax 
Sept. 870 8.87% 8.70 8.75ax 
Oct. 8.72% ‘cue 8.72% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ay ... OFT% eke ee 9.57% 
July - 9.87% 9.87% 9.85 9.85b 
TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1931. 
LARD— 
a ee a sist S.27%n 
Many ... 8.45 8.474%— 8.37% 8.87 4ax 
DUNO 200 cece as seen 8.42%b 
July 8.214 ae 8.12% 
Sept. 8.75—- 8.771% 8.67% 8.67 %4ax 
Oct. ... 8.72 8.72% 8.65 8.65ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ....... ° 9 50ax 
July - 9.80 ‘ 9.80ax 

















Sere shine ies 8.322%n 
May ... 8.35 8.35 8.30 8.32%b 
a ee oes ecw 40n 
July 8.47% cane se 8.47%b 
Sept. .. 8.65 8 65 8.60 8.62%b 
Oct. ... 8.62% 8.62% 8.60 8.60ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
eae 9.45ax 
Dt abs whys 9.75ax 
THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1931 
LARD— 
Sr ae 8.35n 
May 8.30-324% 8.35 8.27% 8 3hax 
. eee seas 8.40n 
July 8.45 8.47% 8.42% 8.45 
Sept. 8.60 beg ae 8.55— 8.6214 
i Mase aces : a Ee 60n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ... 910 9.15 9.10 9.15b 
July ... 9.60 9.60 9.50 9.50b 
FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1981. 
LARD— 
May ... 8.35 8.40 8.25 8.25 
e TTT cece oses 8.35n 
sere 8.55 8.45 8.45ax 
-. 8.67 8.70 8.60 8.60ax 
os os cep o a6es 8.574ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Mag seo cece * sess ese 9.15n 
TAY 200 cove secs etes 9.50b 
Key: ax, asked;,b, bid; n, nominal; —_ split. 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oi]. ..........seeeees 
Headlight burning oil............. cneoe 
Frime winter strained............... cos 
Extra winter strained.......... evccese . 
SE SOE Gh cceogecccovcscceseceseca 
Extra No. 1.......... ceewecccesbesese'e 
No. 1 a sencsesse 902 eeeee seu vEveseve’ 
No. cia RShi ps 0bed dbes0cavsecenete 
Acifiess tallow of]............000. eccee 
ee ere 
Pure neatsfoot oil......... VWehesckesees 
Special neatsfoot ofl............eeceeee 
Extra neatsfoot oil......... Ceccccecece 
Bs Eh WEE Gv necccccccccsccoeces 





Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.45 1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.55 1.60 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
White oak ham tierces..... acccocce 2.50 2.55 
Red oak lard tierces......... coccce 3.00 2.02 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.20 2.22 


May 2, 1981, 
CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 











Beef. 
Apr. 29, 1981. Cor. 
- 29, wk., 
No. No. No. No. No, i 
i: & 1. 2a 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 35 
Rib roast, It. end...20 28 18 45 4 4 
Chuck roast ........18 16 12 82027 4 
Steaks, round ...... 35 30 20 45 4 25 
Stenks, sirl, Ist cut.35 35 20 45 49 % 
Steaks, porterhouse..40 38 20 60 45 % 
Steaks, eee 4 16 2 2 B 
Beef stew, chuck...16 4 10 2 2 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .... 23 12 32 2 
Corned plates 15 8 20 18 19 
Corned rumps, bnis. “3 22 15 2 22 
Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com 
Hindquarters ........28 15 30 2 
BOGE ccccveccsvcesssess 28 15 28 8 
Stews .....seeeeee ° x 10 15 1 
Chops, shoulders .. 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin’ ‘fo 25 50 5 
Mutton. 
EPG cccccccsoscesess 24 oe 24 ea 
BOW .sccce ocneeeeece 3 a 14 a 
Shoulders ........... ee 16 re 
Chops, rib and loin.. 3 . ay. 
Pork. 
Loins, BO Bs x ksvees 21 22 4 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 20 21 23 24 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 18 19 24 
Ising, 14 and over....... 15 @17 22 GB 
Should eee ec cece ccccecees 4) 20 
SENEES cov cececenvcess 21 
gees rae 
$1 parertis os : § 16 @18 
Leaf laid, taw.seeccssc gu 
Hindquarters ............ 22 24 24 
Forequarters oo12 14 14 @6 
EAGB occ . 24 @B 
Breasts oe 16 
Shoulders 20 


Ki a. Sse0e 
Deacons 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bblis. ° Sacks, 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Coton PP 
Saltpeter. 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. 
Dbl. refined ponent Pere Cae 6 
Small crystals ...... 7 
Medium crystals ... 7 
Targe crystals ....ccccces ee s 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.. 85% 84 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... “8% yy 
Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 
5 ton lots or more...........+0+ Hid 9% 
In bbis. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 a 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis... 5 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, or ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, MK isapaccenesoaveaneusee eee HO 
— carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, a0 
Rock, cariots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago. ..... 830 


Sugar— 

aj ~ B- sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

Serend sugar, 90 basis............ce 

Syrup testing, 63 to. 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York........ 

Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). eee 

aw curing sugar, ig Ib, bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., les: 


ea 








Packers’ curing wot, "350 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....+++- 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. be 
Allspice ..... L Scnnes onase doseesvese 10 
Ciuenmon Sn nbaes ohaweas cc ecenes) seine i 
ROVER nccccccccvccsccccces ecccbsecs 1 
ee . ° oseecvccsenas ee 14 
ee Ta bedvaceSncdeccedesmend ame 
ree Sabstseceevoee b sabdeesetcans .. a @ 
utmeg ...... * re 
rere, pint icepedjeben o00eeeqban oa i 
epper, Cayenne , Acc neeapeabeeeice 
Pepper, Ted ...ccices obocdetscs «eee 
Pepper, white ............ viediuses 23 Em 
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May 2, 1931. 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Prime native steers— 


Week ended 
Apr. 29, 1931. 





Hind quarters, choice 
Fore quarters, CHOICE... csecccesecsccses 13 
Beef Cuts. 
Week Cor. 
ended week, 
April 29, 1931. 1930. 
Steer loins, eeccees 38 
Steer loins, No. 1 . ee g3 @41 
Steer loins, No. 2........ 30 @38 





short loins rime. 
— a i: @b1 


Steer short loins, No. =: 45 
Steer loin ends (hi - 81 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... 30 
Cow loins ..... eonccccce 

Cow shi lo’ ence 


JO. B accoce eee 
Steer rounds, it ie ee 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 
Steer rounds, No. 2.. 
Steer chucks, rime. 

Steer chucks, No. 1. 
Steer chucks, No. 2 
Cow 





roun 
Cow — coe 
Medium Somes dcecaseses 
Briskets, No. 1........+. 
Steer navel ends......... 
Cow navel ends.......... 
Fore shanks ............ 


see eeeeseee 


Sirloin butts, Be ED cvccs 

Sirloin butts, No. 2 ... 

Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
erloins, No. 2 





gree 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 


Beef Products. 


Brains (per lb. 
Hearts ™ ? i 
29 








ce) 


13 
12 
37 
35 
15 

8 
10 
22 
18 





GaRES 
©88H8 
BIBES 








Brains, each .... 
Sweetbreads ... 50 ” 80 
Calf livers .- 55 60 
Choice lambs ....... 
Medium lambs ......... rf 
Choice saddles .:... 26 
Medium saddles maveaegs 24 
ice fores ........ i4 14 
+® ES 12 12 
es, per ~s * 30 
Lamb tongues, per i 16 rr 
Lamb kidneys, od I A 25 30 
. Mutton. 
. 2 Se: e 
Light sheep ..... ais wank H i3 
Heavy saddles ..... 11° "" 9 13 
Light saddles 11 16 
eavy fores 6 
Light fores 8 9 
Mutton legs 15 20 
utton loins . 8 10 
Matton stew ... 5 
eep tongues, Ib. 
Sheep heads, Kg RPE NS 10 2 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 





Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 20 22 

Picnic shoulders ........ 10 16 
Skinned aoe wosnses 1 16% 

MATONERS voce csccccces 45 50 

ribs 10 14 

10 13 

13 20 

19 25 26 

10 11 

10 15 

5 6 

13 14 

10 16 

5 7 

8 11 

5% 9 

12 15 

. 5 7 

WOTEDoccgccdcciccccess 7 7 

BOND ccccececvccnteeces 9 9 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk... 


Frankfurts in ~~. weseves . 
Bologna in beef bungs. e 7 Ciee 
Bologna = cloth, paraffined, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, chokee... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.. 
Smoked liver — 






New Iingiana ‘Tuncheon special 


RR OBANaRAGRhe mae aos 









Minced luncheon specialty, cho’ ce. . eccece 
We PND sacmccscecaccceweceodns 
— — evecccccscccces dv sevccene 1 
Polish sausage | 009 00060006686 0us cde deecs 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @44 
tn wien ad Cervelat . i m4 
Holsteiner Side bb Rink 06003 Q26 
C. Salami, choice 43 
itilsao Salimi, choice, in hog wane 37 
B. C. Salami, new condition. 19 
Frisses, choice, in hog middies. . @33 
Genoa style WUE. 6 veccoscccccccecees @48 
PRE.  ccndgbcsdg an dncveenveonveuss @33 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @19 
GOENOOEE 6 a coeas ci bectccicecoeceeqeeess @46 
style hams..........ceeeeeceeee 35 
WHRGEMIR THAMRB oc cc ccccccccccccccces aon 44 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings................ @ 8 
Special lean pork trimmings............ D11% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. ( 
Neck bone trimmings.................. 
PORE GROG. WIRE... 5 cc cccivcccorsescoses 


ea 
Native a RE bull meat (heavy)...... 
BROMeRCSS CHUCKS 22.0 cccccccccccccccccce 


wR 






Beef cheeks (trimmed). 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up. ‘ 
agg a cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up... 

lg an a bulls, 600 Ibs. and up..... 
EE WE. Seco dbcdehece tedées icaqsseos 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8S. P.. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
uantities.) 


a 
RR 




















Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack................ 21 
mestic rounds, 140 MOM ietivdates co -27 
Dxport rounds, Wid. «-seeeceseeeeeeen sees ‘ 
Bx port rounds, MOGIGMA. csc ceccccccceces . -26 
Export rounds, NAITOW...........seeeeeees 03d 
Ny’ As WARMERS < soc. 5 sccs'cacedeccce ass: am 
No. PD  ~ caughbebt weccccccccceccce OS 
oe H EERIE PTO Sue: 
iad WE SMMMMINE osc c cc cascasiccieese cee ae 
Middles, selected wide.........6....00+++2.00 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat.. 1.70 





10-12 in. wide, flat. 
8-10 in. wide, se 
6- 8 in. wide, flat.. 


Hog casings: 
Narow, per 100 yds............. ocecée see 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds... annee errr 
Medium. — per 100 yds........ 90c@1.00 
Wide, per 1 00 y eke @S hanks cedsow pak os one 
xtra wide, per 100 yds........... eeescoe -15 
, Sk. See eeessoeee:e 
ia EY PES Fi vesccccveatetcé icoce ome 
Medium e bungs......... Aveaeees cooe ole 
Small me bungs......... Secocndsecoces &% 
BN DT No oa 50's 65 Sv catiivceousevacee ne 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 








Se ee Et OR ae eee $5.50 

ee ek eS eee eee - 6.50 
Frankfurt style a in sheep casings— 

pe tins, 2 to crate.......... . cone 

ge tins, 1 to cra eenseceseste seeneccee 

vronkfurt style z ss hog i 

Small tins, 2 to crate............ covevéece CB 

Large tins, 1 to crate.....----+---- sttccus Sue 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 7 to crate..... Soabereecses one . 5.75 

Large tins, 1 to orate Se Woeedeassceesesece -- 6.75 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears............ shecapiecs 8 
DROID, ORGS Weis kccaigccdecceeevese 8 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. av........ ae 12 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs......... wecin’ 9% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Bong +e 10 
Rib bellies, 20@ 9 
+ ser bellies, 25@30 Ibs 9 
t backs, 10@12 Ibs 6 

Fat backs, 14@16 lbs 7 
Regular plates ........ 7 
WORD Bias cas Wiccan nts dccuars venae 6 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. am, TABAS The. vc dscccecse 19% 
— skd. hams, 14@16 lbs......... 20 


. hams, eo Wigs sc. 8h ce 19 
acon, O@S IDB8....... seeeeecsece 
Standard ‘ba 224% 


SB Pree 
No. 1 beef bacon." 6g ibs oked— 





30 

. 88 

30 

atted. . 32 
Cooked picnics, skin *on, fatted.. “ie 21 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 22 
Cooked loin roll, smoked. .......... 39 


ee PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regu “f 22.50 
Family back — a to “34° pieces... 23.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... 24.50 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 19.00 
—_ plate 7 25 to 35 = anh eee 15.00 
a 4 pe USES sh eas uy Ae ES 19.00 
BRS NS Kone ened pice oie as 16.00 
Plate bm paldeé Kets dred yee Rbhbed's ve 117.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bois. 2.255525 18.00 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular ove, ogg nag? 
Honeycomb tri 200-1b.. 





Pork tongues, 2 bbl 
Lamb =. long cut, 200-lb. bbl. 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbi....-.-. 50.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest de natural color animal = 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls 
ints, f.0.b. Chicago.........ssses0+ @16é 
ite animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, pa or ene, f.a.b. Chicago 13 
Nut, 1-Ib. o.b. Chica eiwnssse 13 
(30 —. ‘Cob. solid packed tubs, 1 


per lb. 
Pastry, eoib i f.0.b. Chicago...... @13 


LARD. 
Prime steam .......... ddens ay enue 8.35 
Prime steam, loose...... éeenée deduces 7.67% 
Kettle rendered, tierces............. 9.40 
ee ge _ boxes, WG eae teeoceda 9.22 
ag ‘a “tierces. 7. Stile Waived 9.37 
Compound, acc. to quantity.......... 9.50 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Gene <8 extra, in tlerces........0.00. 3; 


Prime No. 1 oleo WEE s dendesudccusecscees 

PUTS DO. BG Misi csccscedsccevces 6 
Prime Ne. 3 Gl00 Gl... ..ccccctcccccece 5% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 7 


eee AND GREASES,. 
In Tank Cars or Drums@ 

Edible Ri under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
Sigg packers’ tallow........ ote Condion 4 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.8.........0c00005 
No. 2 tallow, 40% $f cess eeees 3 
Choice white grease.......... one chads ke 4 
Bis TERIOR. GBNO 65s bocce comeswaciobon 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid........ 
Yellow grease, 10@15 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a............... 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
bag points, nom., “ge 7° Ried + win we 
White deodorized, in bbls. -, f.ab. Chge. 8% 


Yellow, deodorized, in bbis............ 
Soap stocks, 50% f. -&., f£.0.b.. Pee 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 


« 
QHASHHDS RODHDLHHLDS 
©0969 69 69 69 mm ox 


AIPRAAH OOH 


ee 


Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.......... 5 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast rh 
Refined in bbls., c.i.f., Chicago 


se eeeeee 
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Store Managers Get Thorough Training 
In Meat Merchandising Methods 


It’s nothing new to see a col- 
lege man working behind the 
counter of a store. It’s nothing 
new to see a man working his way 
through college by ’tending store. 
It’s decidedly new, though, to see 
a group of college men going to 
school and learning how to be 
store managers, and it’s at least 
unusual to see them being taught 
by a man who paid his way 
through college by working be- 
hind a meat counter. 


That’s what’s happening in the 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany’s meat training school. Half 
of the men who took the initial 
course were college trained. They 
were recruited from the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, Miami Uni- 
versity, Indiana University and 
St. Xavier College at Cincinnati. 
The main reason the other half 
weren’t college men was because 
the company wanted to give the 
opportunity to high school and 
elementary school graduates also. 


The company executive who con- 
ducted the training course is F. 0O. 
Britton, educated at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, with the money he made 
working at the meat counter in the 
Kroger store at Oxford. 

And the first school was so success- 
ful, says Albert H. Morrill, president of 
Kroger, that branch managers through- 
out the company’s territory are asking 
to have the course given in their cities. 
Plans are about completed to open a 
meat training school in Detroit and 
others will be inaugurated subsequently 
at other points. 

Taught Meat Merchandising. 

Mr. Britton’s idea was to make good 
managers by teaching his candidates 
theory and practice—“book learning” 
by means ef lectures and demonstra- 
tions and practical experience by work- 
ing behind a counter. His classroom 
was installed in the Kroger packing 
plant in Cincinnati. It contained a 
standard meat counter and scales and a 
long table at which the men sat dur- 
ing class, facing a meat cutting block 
on which the demonstrations were 
given. Along the walls were various 
charts, meat hooks and an array of 
saws, knives and cleavers. 


It might seem that cutting meat is 


just a matter of slicing, sawing and 
hacking. That’s only part of it. The 
men were taught how to do that proper- 
ly, neatly and carefully. But Mr. Brit- 
ton had a bigger program. His aim 
was to make good merchants and so he 
taught his students salesmanship; he 
imparted to them a knowledge of the 
preparation and uses of meats; he in- 
structed them in market operations, and 
finally, how properly to represent the 
Kroger company to the public it serves 
and build up and keep good will. 

Thus the student learned to under- 
stand his responsibilities as a man- 
ager. He learned the fundamentals of 
selling, of the part that courtesy and 
service play in the business of mer- 
chandising, of the importance of the 
customer’s point of view. 


Practical Experience in the Store. 


When he had completed the course 
he knew that he could be of real assist- 
ance to his customers by suggesting 
dishes and different cuts for different 
uses. He knew not only how to cut 
meat to insure a minimum of ends but 
how to clean up his cuts so as actually 
to help his customers in their cooking. 

In the lectures on market operations 
he learned how to apply his knowledge 
of meats to the meat department of a 
Kroger store, the uses and reasons why 


of displays, bulletins, inventories and 
deliveries, and the function of cooperat- 
ing with the branch in operating his 
market. 

As to cutting, he listened to lectures, 
watched demonstrations and then took 
his place at the meat block and exe. 
cuted his task under the direction of 
the instructor. 

After a week or so in the classroom 
he went out into a store for a week 
or more and put into practice what he 
had learned in the classroom. He kept 
a “job sheet” while he was working in 
the store, and when he returned to the 
classroom he was required to answer 
questions concerning his store work 
and methods of store operation. 


Throughout the sixteen weeks of the 
course each student spent his time al- 
ternately in the classroom and behind 
the meat counter of a Kroger store, 
And not the least of the things he 
learned was what was expected of him 
as the representative of his company 
in his community. 


It is not the intention of the com- 
pany to replace present managers with 
graduates of the meat training school. 
The latter will be placed in charge of 
meat departments as vacancies occw: 
or new stores are opened. It is ex- 
pected that as the school develops men 
who are now managers will be enrolled 
for short courses which, with the prac- 
tical experience they have had, will in- 
crease their knowledge of the newest 
developments in the industry. 


LEARNING HOW TO MANAGE A RETAIL MEAT DEPARTMENT. 
Young men in training in the Kroger packing plant in Cincinnati to assume 


positions as managers of meat departments in Kroger stores. lasts 
Each student alternates his time in the school and behind the 
O. Britton, in charge of the school, is shown at the right 


about 16 weeks. 
counter of a store. F. 


The course 


of the block instructing the student how to cut round steaks. 
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PROFITS MADE ON THE BLOCK. 


How a clothier with no previous ex- 
perience in the meat business made a 
big success with a retail meat store is 
told by John Busse in the current issue 
of the Swift Arrow. 

The store, when this retailer bought 
it, was sadly run down and was not 
paying expenses. The first move was 
to clean it up, enamel in white the 
walls and fixtures and install up-to-date 
lighting fixtures. An expert knife man 
was then secured. 

“But the real reason for the success 
of the business,” this retailer explains, 
“was the profits made on the block. 
In order to continue in the business, I 
had to learn how to use a knife and 
how to cut meat. The butcher was my 
instructor. He was an expert with the 
knife, but I soon found that his cutting 
was indiscriminate and without regard 
to the value of one cut compared to an- 
other, or the amount of trimming 
necessary to make a cut salable. 

“It does make a difference just how 
you hold your knife when severing one 
cut from another, as in cutting up a 
side of beef; or the amount you trim 
off a pork loin, a steak, or a roast so 
that it will satisfy the customer. The 
slant on your knife when cutting be- 
tween a cheaper and more expensive 


cut and the amount of scrap you carry 
out the back door to the scavenger 
truck determine more than anything 
else what your profits are going to be. 

“At the beginning I didn’t know how 
to wield a knife at all, but I soon dis- 
covered how important this phase of 
the business was. I would no more 
think of keeping a butcher who was 
careless in his cutting than to keep a 
cashier who would be careless in mak- 
ing change. The results of both are 
the same; one is actual cash, the other 
represents actual cash. 

“T found,” he concluded, “that to be 
successful in this business one must 
keep his place in a sanitary condition; 
give prompt and courteous service; sell 
his product fresh and wholesome; be 
ee remember not to cheat him- 


sel 
a 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


J. A. Baker, Redding, Cal., will add 
a meat market to his grocery busi- 
ness. 

The Palermo Market has been opened 
at 5160 Mission st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hugh Anderson and Frank Erikson, 
former employes of J. D. Widgren, 
Cadillac, Mich., have purchased his 
meat and grocery business, and_will 
— under name of Widgren Mar- 

et. 

Jack Hale has been succeeded in the 
meat business at 917 East Main st., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., by E. D. Truelove. 

Wm. Nelson has succeeded to the 
meat business of Nelson & Payne, 
Elgin, Ore. 

H. Broyles, Woodburn, Ore., has sold 
out his meat business to Harman Bon- 
trager. 


T. H. & C. L. Brown have leased the 
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retail market of the Huston-Bennett 
Co., The Dalles, Ore. 


Ben Smith, Brewster, Wash., has 
added a meat department to his grocery 
store. 

David V. Capps has engaged in the 
meat business at 1602 Division st., 
Portland, Ore. 

Ed. Tescha has opened in the meat 
business in Ritzville, Wash. 

Alexander Miller has purchased the 
Quarles Grocery & Market, Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida. 

Oscar Goltz and Lloyd and Lee Bau- 
man have taken over the Arcade Meat 
Market, Seattle, Wash. 

The Mt. Angel Meat Co., Inc., Mt. 
Angel, Ore., has succeeded the Mt. 
Angel Meat Market and the Mt. Angel 
Meat Co. 

E. J. Pricer has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 800 Belmont 
st., Portland, Ore. 

F. L. Davis will engage in the meat 
business in Burns, Ore. 

Lee Payne has sold his interest in 
the City Meat Market, Elgin, Ore., to 
his partner, Bill Nelson. 


Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 


Rsicshie 


FRANKFURTERS AU GRATIN. 


Put a layer of seasoned mashed po- 
tatoes in a deep baking dish. Arrange 
on top of the potatoes twelve small 
frankfurters, skinned and browned in 
meat drippings. Cover with the rest 
of the potatoes. Sprinkle thickly with 
grated cheese and over the top sprinkle 
buttered crumbs, and brown in a mod- 
erate oven for twenty minutes. 


re 
FRANKFURTERS IN BACON. 


Wrap a thin slice of bacon around 
a frankfurter and fasten with a skewer 
or toothpick. Broil under the broiler 
flame until the bacon is nicely browned 
and the frankfurt is heated through. 




















WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Apr. 30, 1931: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (1): 
Choi: 


CHICAGO. 


$14.00@16.00 
13.00@14.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


$15.00@16.50 
13.00@15.50 


11.50@13.00 


STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
Choice 
Good 


STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Choice 
Good 


11.00@13.00 
10.00@11.00 


10.00@1 


13.50@15.50 
12.50@13.50 


13.00@16.00 
12.50@13.50 


14. 16.00 
13.00@15.00 


14. 16.00 
13.00@14.50 


13.50@14.50 
12.50@13.50 


14.50@15.50 
13.00@15.00 


11.50@13.50 
10.00@11.50 


14.50@15.50 
13.00@14.50 


11.50@12.50 


10.00@12.00 


@11. . ? 
9.50@10.00 2 : 9.50@10.50 


8.50@ 9.50 


8.5 9.50 


17.00@19.00 
. -00 


11.00@12.50 


10. 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
RING LAMB: 

Common 

LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
Choice 19.00 

17.00: 

15.00) 

13.00 


Common ve 
LAMB (46-55 lbs.) : 
Choice 


Common 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs. av 

PICNICS: 

6-8 Ibs; 


BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4-8 Ibs. av 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 
Regular 


7.50 
11. 
(1) Choice grade heifer yearling beef, 450 


$13.50@15.50. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New 
and Philadelphia. ; 


5 11. 
9.00@10.00 
neg 8.00@ 9.00 


22.00@24.00 
20.00@22.00 


21.00 
19.00 


20.00@21.00 
17.00 
15.00 


19.50@20.50 
19.00@20. 


SES 
333 


eT 


283 38 
888 
Imo 


SA) 
BS 


9.50@12.00 


8.00 
13.50 


unds down: Chicago $13.50@16.00; New York 
ork and Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Vice President John Holmes, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, spent several days 
in New York during the past week and 
also paid a visit to the Jersey City 
plant. 


W. T. Harrington, manager Swift 
Gansevoort Market and W. E. Frost, 
manager Swift Thirteenth Street Mar- 
ket, have both been confined to their 
homes for several days with bad colds. 

John Schnitzler, telephone salesman 
for the past five years, Brooklyn di- 
vision Adolf Gobel, Inc. has been trans- 
ferred to the Manhattan division where 
he is continuing in the same capacity. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended April 25, 1931, were as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 10 Ibs.; Man- 
hattan, 3,100 Ibs.; Queens, 123 lbs. Total, 
3,233 lbs. Poultry and Game.—Man- 


hattan, 8 Ibs. 
oo oe 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Say it with flowers while he is here 
seemed to be the keynote of the ovation 
which was tendered Frank P. Burck on 
last Thursday. The occasion was a 
ladies night given by the Brookl 
Branch, but in reality was a testimonial 
dinner to Mr. Burck. A large crowd, 
friends of many years standing and 
some only a few, were on hand to pay 
homage to a man who has faithfully 
and loyally maintained the standards of 
the Branch for 42 —* During these 
years Mr. Burck has represented the 
Branch at state and national conven- 
tions, has been president of the Branch 
for three and a half years and was 
state president for two years. A ca- 
tered supper was served, after which 


gate ways and means of advertising to 
advantage of the retailers. Delegates 
to the convention of the State Associa- 
tion at Buffalo in June are Al Haas, 
Theo. Meyer, Fred C. Riester, F. Rath, 
sr., and Ed. Stein. 
4 
GEO. A. HESS HEADS ZOLLER CO. 


Oswald & Hess Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on March 17, 1931, acquired con- 
trol of the William Zoller Co. of that 
city through purchase of a majority of 
the common stock. Mention of this sale 
was made in the March 28 issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

The new officers of the William Zoller 
Co. were elected recently as follows: 
President, George A. Hess; vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, 
George E. Willging; treasurer, Henry 
C. Schmelz; assistant treasurer, Con- 
rad C. Nil; secretary, Henry M. Stein- 
hauser. 

Gross sales of the William Zoller 
Co., for the year ended December 31, 
1930, were $4,850,919.78. Net profit be- 
fore payment of federal taxes was $28,- 
022.59. The balance sheet of that date 
lists total current assets at $864,295.14 
and total liabilities at $52,056.56. Its 
capitalization is $612,500. 

The company conducts a _ general 
meat packing business and has a proc- 
essing capacity of 2,500 hogs, 100 
calves, 150 cattle and 200 sheep daily. 

It is the present plan to conduct the 
businesses distinct from one another, 
but it is expected that the scope of the 
William Zoller Co. will be expanded 
and, perhaps, car routes added. This 
company has government inspection 
while Oswald & Hess operate only in 
Pennsylvania. 


many complimentary remarks about ~ 


Mr. Burck and his work for the organi- 
zation were heard. Anton Hehn acted 
as chairman and in his very witty man- 
ner introduced the toastmaster, who 
happened to be Mr. Hehn. Congressman 
E. Celler paid a glowing tribute to Mr. 
Burck, as did the toastmaster and other 
speakers, including State President D. 
Van Gelder, Albert Rosen. Mrs. A 
Werner, sr., president Ladies Auxiliary, 
Wm. Schneider, A. L. Haas, Jos. Leh- 
ner, Mrs. Chas. Hembdt, Wm. Helling, 
Fred Hirsch, Harry Kamps, John Hilde- 
man, Joseph Rossman, and W. H. Wild. 
The Branch presented Mr. Burck with 
an electric clock. Mr. Rosen gave Mr. 
Burck a basket of flowers. The guests 
included State President and Mrs. David 
Van Gelder, Mr. and Mrs. A. Werner, 
jr., Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hirsch, Mr. and 
Mrs. A- DiMatteo, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hembdt, Mr. and Mrs. Al. Haas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Rossman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Kamps, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Wild, Mr. and Mrs. Gus Fernquist, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chris. Rosel, Lester Kirsch- 
baum and lady, Miss M. B. Phillips 
and nearly 100 per cent attendance of 
the members of the Brooklyn Branch 
and wives. 


At the meeting of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Branch on Tuesday of this week 
a committee was appointed to investi- 


PRESIDENT OF TWO MEAT 
COMPANIES. 

George A. Hess, who has been elected 
president of the William Zoller Co., meat 
packers, Pittsburgh, Pa. He is also 
founder and president of the Oswald & 
Hess Co., Inc. of that city, which re- 
cently purchased the controlling interest 
in the Zoller company. 
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Z PROCESS INVENTOR IN U, g, 


M. T. Zarotschenzeff, inventor of the 
“Z” processes for quick-chilling and 
quick-freezing perishable food Produets, 
arrived from Liverpool on the S.S, Bal. 
tic, early last week, spending several 
days in New York and during his Stay, 
he visited the branch office of Tuy 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Mr. Zarotschenzeff brought with him 
several cases containing samples of 
quick-frozen fish fillets; pork chops; 
lamb chops; brains; livers; kidney: 
steaks, etc., in packages containine a 
products in sizes from half .pound, 
pound and more. 

One of these sample cases was 
shipped from New York to Armour and 
Company, Chicago, in a solid carbon 
dioxide container. Another case was 
shipped to the Brooklyn Bridge Cold 
Storage Company, where it was opened 
and the contents, upon a careful exami- 
nation, were found to be in excellent 
condition. This product will be kept on 
display for a short time so that those 
interested in the “Z” process may see it, 

While in the East, Mr. Zarotschen- 
zeff attended the twentieth annual con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Refrigeration held at the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, Atlantic City, from April 30 to 
May 2 inclusive. Later he will go to 
Chicago where he plans to remain for 
several weeks for the purpose of con- 
ducting experiments for the meat 


packers. . 
a efe 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
April 25, 1931, with comparisons: 
Week Cor, 


ended Prev. week, 
Apr. 25. week. 1980. 


9,090% 10,152 6, 
783 1,028 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses... 
Cows, carcasses... 
Bulls, carcasses. . 
Veals, carcasses. . 
Lambs, carcasses. 
Mutton, carcasses. 
Beef cuts, lbs. 

Pork, Ibs. ......1,906 


Local slaughters: 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended April 25, 1931: 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
mbs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses .... 2, 
i Sra 460,575 


Local slaughters: 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats, 
at Boston for the week ended April 25 
1931, with comparisons: me 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 
Mutton, carcasses’ .... J 
Pork, FNS. ovr aevcccend 472,903 
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CHLORINE BY AIRPLAINE. 

Transporting chlorine in an airplane 
might ner hs be a rather hazardous 
undertaking, but this feat was accom- 
lished recently when American Red 
ea planes rushed emergency supplies 
to the earthquake stricken area of 
Nicaragua. : 

The disastrous earthquake which de- 
stroyed the city of Managua and its 
water supply system brought disease 
in its wake to add to the already heavy 
toll of lives. Chlorine for sterilizing 
and disinfecting was urgently needed, 
together with antitoxin, to avert fur- 
ther tragedy. An appeal to Washing- 
ton brought quick action. 

At 11:30 A.M., Saturday, April 4, a 
rush call for H T H (high test chlorine) 
came over the telephone from govern- 
ment officials at Washington to the 
Philadelphia office of The Mathieson 
Alkali Works. Less than one hour 
later, at exactly 12:29 P.M., a special 
truck delivery from the local warehouse 
was completed at League Island Navy 
Yard, and the shipment of H T H was 
placed in the waiting Red Cross plane. 
At 1:30 P.M., with a supply of antitoxin 
also on board, the plane took off for 
Nicaragua. 

Ye 


INSPECTION DISCUSSED. 

(Continued from page 25.) 
of regulations issued from time to time 
by the officer in charge of the inspec- 
tion service. A third is the adequacy 
of the inspection force, which requires 
an adequate appropriation. A fourth 
is the honesty, the vigor and the capa- 
bility of those in charge of the inspec- 
tion service. 


Uniform Inspection Desirable. 

“Some municipalities have better in- 
spection service than others; some 
states have better inspection service 
than others. 

“Federal inspection applies to meat 
products prepared in packinghouses 
doing an interstate business. When 
passed for shipment and sale, federally 
inspected meat is marked with a purple 
stamp to signify that it was made 
under satisfactory conditions from ani- 


mals good for food. About two-thirds ° 


of the meat prepared in the United 
States in 1980 was federally inspected. 
The rest was prepared under local or 
state inspection or under no inspection, 
as is ordinarily the situation in the case 
of meat prepared on private farms. 

“The membership of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers extends from 
coast to coast and includes packers 
operating under Federal inspection and 
packers operating under local or state 
inspection. Consequently, you can 
imagine that the subject of inspection 
is a nice one for the Institute. 

“The Institute, however, has taken a 
definite position. That position is 
based on the assumption that it is pos- 
sible to formulate a standard of in- 
spection which not only is equitable 
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but which, when formulated, can be 
made uniform. 


Where the Institute Stands. 


“It is not very orderly to have 30 or 
40 or 130 or 140 different standards of 
inspection. Therefore, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers in convention 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“¢Whereas possibility of conflict ex- 
ists between federal and state inspec- 
tion laws or regulations, 

“ ‘Therefore be it now resolved that 
the members of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, in convention as- 
sembled, declare that a uniform and 
adequate state inspection law to be en- 
forced by the state and federal —. 
ernments in co-operation is desirable; 
that they will support the passage in 
their respective states of such a law, 
and to the end of effecting it they ex- 
pressly authorize the President of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, in 
consultation with the Chairman of the 
Board of the Institute, to appoint a 
committee, including non-federally in- 
spected packers, to draft an appropri- 
ate measure and to work out and fol- 
low up plans for its passage in the 
different states.’ 

“In furtherance of the purpose of 
the foregoing resolution, a commission 
on inspection was appointed. The mem- 
bership of the commission includes 
packers associated with plants oper- 
ating under federal inspection and 
packers associated with plants oper- 
— under local and state inspection 
only. 

“The commission has been busy 
studying the present federal inspection 
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law and the present federal regulations, 
and in arriving at policies to be recom- 
mended for use in drafting a proposed 
uniform state law and in drafting fed- 
eral legislation providing for federal 
aid to states maintaining an acceptable 
standard of inspection, and for federal 
and state co-operation in enforcement 
of the uniform law.” 


aa Se 
MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Changes in federal meat inspection 
are reported officially as follows: 

Inspection granted—L. S. Briggs, 
Inc. and L. S. Briggs Co., Inc., 623-625 
B st. N. W., Washington, D. C.; Goshen 
Packing Co., Maple ave., Goshen, N. Y.; 
B. Hecht, Inc., 17 South Front st., Bal- 
timore, Md.; *King’s emg. | Co., 
Nampa, Ida.; Southern Hotel upply 
Co., 630 Pennsylvania ave. N. a 
Washington, D. C.; *W. H. Bristol, 
Clarkston, Wash.; Alfred Berger Co., 
217 Broome st., Newark, N. 5 4 

Inspection withdrawn.—Wilson & 
Co., 212 Van Houten st., Paterson, 
N. J.; New England Rendering Co., 
Market st., Boston, Mass.; W. H. Bris- 
tol, 204-206 Main st., Lewiston, Ida.; 
Pitman-Moore Co., Zionsville, Ind. 

Inspection extended.—Vacuum Sealed 
Food Corp., 15 Rivington st., New York 
City to include Mougquin, Inc. 

Change in name.—Boneless Meat Co., 
2871 Massachusetts ave., Cincinnati, O., 
instead of Mollie Pancero; Rutherford 
Food Corp. and Rutherford Chili Co., 
225 Grand ave., Kansas City, Mo., in- 
stead of Rutherford Chili Co. 


*Conducts slaughtering. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trin’d 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, om. 


May 2, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, | 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, oe gr 


Steers, medium ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf’ po 





ws, 
Bulls, cutter, medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, spring, good to choice ee . 50 
byes ro 


Lambs, medium 
Lambs, common 


Fish guano, foreign, "aie ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. 
Fish Ay wy acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
3 Del’d Balt. & Norfolk.3. 50 & 50 
7 Soda. ese? in dy 100 lbs. spot. @ 
. Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
15%-B. Y. th balk... ..occcc see 2a 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo. 


Phosphates. 
Foreign, bone meal, snemnd, 8 and 
¢e.i 


50 bags, per ton, 
Bone meal, raw, indi, 4% and 50 
bage; per tem, OLE. 0.5606 2 ce eceuar 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
flat 


more, per ton, 16% 


Shop fat 
Breast 


Comd. GMOS ccccsccsecccccee 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 944-124 gg 14-18 18 up 

Prime No. 1 veals..12 1.75 2.90 
Prime No. 2 veals..10 1.55 2.65 
Buttermilk No. 1... 8 1.40 eos 
Buttermilk No. 2... 6 1.15 eeee 
5 7 3 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-220 lbs 
Hogs, 235 lbs 
Hogs, 420 libs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Branded Gruby 


Manure salt, Het 4 bulk, per ton 
Number 3 per ton 


Kalnit, 14% b 
Muriate in cor gee 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Hogs heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs 
Pigs, 80 lbs 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy ......... 
Choice, native light.............. abeses 19 
Native, common to fair...... . 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 

Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs... 
to choice heifers..........s..+++ ° 

Good to choice COWS...........+++ 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra .(92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 te 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to - mee us 
per 100 pieces 

Fiat shin 
per 100 p ooveses 

Black or striped hoofs, per “ton: cecce 

White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to : ibs., ‘per 
100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade.. 


stillisoae 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YO! 


Imports of meats and produ 
New York, week ended Apr. 2 


Point of 

origin. 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Bacon 
Canada—Sweet pickled pork 
Canada—Sausage 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham 
Italy—Sausage 
England—Beef detract ..;.200acees sout 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Hams 


dozen 
firsts, dozen. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy via express.......22 
Leghorn, fancy, via express.... .2% 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to <5 er to pest: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...24 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...2¢ 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... .22 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...2 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to ays 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 1b...27 @25 
48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...27 @28 
Western, 43 - = Ibs. to dozen, Ib... .26 G2 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 25 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @24 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to good: 
Broilers, 1 to 2 lbs 
Ducks— 
Long Island 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 


Young toms, choice @40 
Young hens, choice @38 
Fowls, frozen—dry, pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib...... --26 @27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 26 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per lb... 


a 


75. 


seer enee 


Fowls, 


BURNS. co ovcces Brady apaiow Fowls, 


ERE 


Commodity. 


Western, 


@40 When in need of expert packingl 
workers watch the classified 
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8 Ibs. EH bad eves 

, ae ecebebatwseoene 

6 lbs. ave. eecceseovcces 
enderloind, ¢ 6 Ibs. = “gippensennegere’ 
Shoulder clods ............ 


DRESSED VEAL. 








@45 





Lincoln Farms Proc 
Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers é 


@19 
216 
13 
ll 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lamb, good to choice.. 


Lambs, = 


Sheep, "good . 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs...20 
erloins, fresh 45 


Pork loins, 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. ave 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, bonel: Western..........22..17 


SMOKED MEATS. 


10 Ibs. avg 

12 Ibs. 

14 Ibs. avg 1 
SS Sear 

SD TG, BURs be 06090000 00reesule 

eae 


ME. wecccccccceccccccces 


ie 


TTT 


estern 


ri 


tongue, 
yn oy 


0 Ibs. avg.........17 





"Sellles,’ 6@i6 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
April 23, "1931: 
Apr. 17 18 20 21 22 23 
J 22 22% 22 22 22% 
a 5 25 hee 24 Fria Fria 25 
-25% to Holiday 34% 344 334 
+726 25 
Wholesale FB. calots—fresh Ss. Files ol 
ter—90 score at 
23 2% 2% 22% 22% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last  —Since Jan. 1.— 
Apr. 23. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
ra. 0d 39,428 39,241 38,850 906,812 920,556 
63,895 62,065 1,153,401 1,101,626 
nestas” a : 15, 754 18,471 287,462 2727291 
Phila, .. 19,994 21,401 383,949 _ 340,677 


Total 136,411 139,365 140,787 2,731,624 2,635,150 635,150 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 

In Out On hand 
Apr. 23. Apr. 23. Apr. 24. 


. 49,573 58,614 1,884,552 
: 44,666 88,308 3,065,323 
Boston 18,423 24,813 a 
Phila. ...... 24,570 12,440 1,427,026 
6,923,743 


Total .....187,232 184,170 
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